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PREFACE. 


The following fifty-four sermons, one for each Sabbath 
of the year, with two additional for leap years, were 
culled from two volumes of German sermons on texts 
from the Pentateuch, published by the late Rabbi Lieb- 
man Adler, of Chicago. 

The author, in his preface, speaks of how, in days 
gone by, “ when, on Friday, all the preparations for the 
beloved Sabbath had been completed, and the Sabbath 
garments had been donned, the Jewish mother began to 
read, attentively and devoutly, the Pentateuchal and 
Prophetical portions assigned to that Sabbath, continuing 
until it was time for the evening service at the syna- 
gogue, and finishing whatever she failed to read then, 
on the afternoon of the Sabbath.” 

It is hoped that this collection of modern sermons on 
every-day problems may take the place, with the daugh- 
ters of Zion, of the old-time book of Biblical readings, 
and therefore it is dedicated first and foremost to the use 
of the women in Israel. Through all the vicissitudes of 
this century, the sanctity of the Jewish home has been 
well maintained, and with it the influence of woman 
over Jewish religious life. By right of inheritance, she 
occupies vantage-ground, from whose height she can 
shape the future. She it is that can keep alive the 
ancient fervor, and promote an intelligent view of 
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Judaism and its practices. To equip her with needed 
knowledge is the purpose of this collection of Biblical 
discussions, which are conducted from the point of view 
of modern thought, and with rare lucidity, illustrate the 
universality and present timeliness of our ancient sacred 
literature. 

Through these same characteristics, our book may come 
to have another use. There are many towns and settle- 
ments in the United States wholly cut off from Jewish 
teaching, and such communities may welcome these ser- 
mons as a source of devotion and as a guide to the study 
of the Sacred Scriptures, the fount of Jewish inspira- 
tion. Indeed, the book will yield its virtue only to him 
who, with each sermon, will read, in the Holy Book 
itself, the chapter from which the text marked under the 
title is selected. Such earnestness alone can restore to 
us our former distinction, the knowledge of the Law, 
which must continue to be our wisdom and our under- 
standing before the eyes of the nations. 


THe Eprror. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Liebman Adler was born on the twenty-fourth day of 
Tebeth, 5572 (January 9, 1812), at Lengsfeld, Grand 
Duchy of Saxe-Weimar, Germany. He received his first 
instruction in the school of the Jewish congregation and 
from the rabbi of the town, and continued his Hebrew 
studies with R. Kunreuther, at Gelnhausen, and afterward 
in the Jewish seminary at Frankfurt, under R. Solomon 
Trier and R. Aaron Fuld. 

He then passed through a two years’ course in the 
Teachers’ Institute at Weimar, and accepted a position 
in the Jewish congregational school of his native town. 
A secular school having been established, mainly through 
his efforts, he became its principal in 1849. But five 
years later, Adler left Germany, in the hope that 
‘America might afford a better career for his children. 
Soon he was made the teacher and preacher of the Jew- 
ish congregation at Detroit, Mich., where his memory is 
still affectionately and reverently cherished. In 1861, a 
call came to him from the Kehillath Anshé Ma’arabh of 
Chicago, with which his name was connected until the 
day of his death, January 29, 1892. 

In Chicago his work was varied and laborious. The 
fulfilment of his duties required strength, perseverance 


* Adapted and translated, with the permission of the author, from 
“Liebman Adler, Eine Gedenkrede, gehalten am 14 Februar, 1892, im 
Tempel der K. A. M. in Chicago, von B. Felsenthal.”—[ED.] 
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and courage, and Liebman Adler was strong, tenacious 
and honest. Hence, his harvest in Chicago, as in Detroit, 
was appreciation, reverence and love. After the lapse 
of years, his congregation made his work less onerous, 
and during almost the whole of the last decade of his 
life, he was relieved of all his official duties. 

Two phases of his public activity deserve special men- 
tion; he was a true patriot, and in the best sense of the 
word, a successful, religious teacher. “ Five Addresses 
to the K. A. M.” are on patriotic themes, are anti-slavery 
in sentiment, and express strong feeling with clear, swift 
utterance. His deeds affirmed the sincerity of his con- 
victions. It was he that induced his oldest son to risk 
life, if need be, in the service of the Union Army. 

In his religious work, he stood upon a conservative 
platform, clinging to inherited customs and ceremonies, 
which to him seemed fraught with inspiration. But his 
orthodoxy was not the uncompromising rigidity of pre- 
judice. He wasa clear, unbiased thinker, and a student 
of Jewish history, who saw in Judaism a living, pro- 
gressive force. 

The best exposition of his attitude we have in his ser- 
mons, of which we happily possess three volumes. They 
are pervaded by a tranquil spirit, peculiarly character- 
istic of his mind and life. In simple, cordial language, 
he has laid down in them the highest wisdom of noble 
living. They are wholly free from every blemish of 
polemics, are in no sense dogmatic, or clouded by mys- 
ticism. Ina word, they are genuinely popular. In the 
Jewish homiletic literature of our day, they should, 
along with David Einhorn’s and Michael Sachs’ sermons, 
be accounted our treasures. 
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His published works form one tangible legacy that 
our revered rabbi has left us. Another and a greater 
is the memory of his beautiful character. Unassuming 
and childlike, he loathed all pomp and artificiality, and 
was content with his own lot in life. As becomes a son 
of Aaron, he loved and promoted peace, and his lips 
always and everywhere kept knowledge. The true 
philosophy which he expounded to others, rendered his 

_ own life joyous, prevented every taint of pessimism, and 
taught him to meet death without dread. 

Besides the proof of his patriotism and the statement 
of his creed, he has left us, in his will, a record of his 
lovable traits as a man. According to a fine old Jewish 
fashion, he gives his children directions for their spirit- 
ual guidance: “My children! Keep together in frater- 
nal union. Let no sacrifice be too great to ensure your 
mutual helpfulness and the continuance of your broth- 
erly feelings. Every act of love that you show unto 
one another will do my soul good. The example of 
eleven children of one father, standing together in love 
and faithfulness, will be a more beautiful adornment of 
his grave than the most elaborate floral decoration, 
which I would rather not have, though I do not wish to 
control your desires in that matter. 

“The little property that I leave behind, will become 
yours only after the death of your mother. I know you; 
I can trust you, you will not show yourselves unfilial in 
its possession and use. The inheritance, however, which 
you possess even now is a good name and a training as 
good as I could give you. It seems that not one of 
you is destined to grow rich. Let that not disturb 
you. Only remain honest, true, industrious and eco- 
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nomical. Do not speculate. Even when speculation is 
successful, no blessing rests upon it. Put your whole 
energy into the conduct.of your chosen calling. Serve 
God, and have him always before your eyes. With men, 
be amiable, courteous and modest, and all will go well 
with you even without riches. My last word to you is: 
Honor your mother! Brighten her sad widowhood. 
Do not disturb her in the enjoyment of her small estate, 
and supply the deficiencies in her income. 

“ Farewell, wife and children! One thing more, my 
children: I know well that if you would, you cannot 
practise Judaism according to my conception, and as I 
practised it. But remain Jews, and live as Jews in the 
best manner of your times, not only for yourselves, as 
individuals, but also for the welfare of the community.” 

These words ring out, and re-echo beyond the walls of 
his own home. “His image,” says one of his chosen 
friends, “stands before us in clearest outlines, and we 
look up to it with fervent love and deep reverence. . . 
As often as we look upon it, may we renew within us the 
resolve to walk in his footsteps, and thus grow into the 
light of a noble life.” 
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THE STORY OF THE CREATION. 


Gen. I: Lb. 


In the Jerusalem Targum “in the beginning” is ren- 
dered by “in wisdom.” Truly, in the very first word 
of Holy Writ there is wisdom, since it begins with 
“the beginning,” and leaves untouched all that goes 
before. f 

Among the ruins of Nineveh, a library of inscribed 
stone-flags was discovered. When deciphered, they were 
found, among other things, to contain a tale of the 
creation and the story of a flood, which, in many par- 
ticulars, coincide with the Biblical tales. These ancient 
accounts from Nineveh may be older than those of the 
Bible, but the latter excel the former, even as the 
laconic speech of an experienced sage eclipses the cou- 
fused bombast of a thoughtless chatterer. 

Whereas the Bible is content to begin with the 
“beginning,” the Nineveh document supplies the un- — 
known preceding the beginning with fables and tales 
of the gods, wildly fantastic and unesthetie. 

The ancients have propounded the question: |“ Why 
does it say, ‘in the beginning God created,’ why not, 
‘God created in the beginning? God, the subject, 
ought to take precedence.” The query was considered 
worthy of various replies, and, with the same idea in 
mind, the Greek translators have taken the liberty of 
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changing the text. But even when thus transposed, 
there is wisdom in the words. 

The Bible wishes to give man a story of the creation 
of the earth which he inhabits; it wishes to speak of 
the “beginning” and not, as does the Nineveh docu- 
ment, tell a tale of the God-head, a theogony. For this 
reason, “in the beginning” should be more accentuated 
than “ God.” 

The ancients furthermore ask why the Bible com- 
mences with 3 in mwsxn32, instead of with x, as do 
the ten commandments. The question is scarcely a 
brilliant one, but the reply is very clever. The letter 
3 is closed on all sides but one. This signifies that 
we must not too deeply investigate, we must not permit 
our thoughts to betray us to the heights of heaven 
or into the depths of hell; they should not lose them- 
selves in speculation, either about prehistoric ages, or 
about a future world. Therefore, the Torah begins 
with neither philosophy nor hypothesis concerning the 
nature of the God-head, but with heaven and earth. 

Portions of the Bible do not meet with universal 
approval. But we are apt to forget that its wisdom does 
not consist merely in what it says, but equally, if not 
more, in what it leaves untouched. Strictly speaking, it 
contains no theology, no metaphysics, no mysticism, no 
heaven, no hell, no angels, no devils, nothing of another 
world. The Bible, according to its contents, may be 
divided into natural history, history, laws and ethics. 

“Tn the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth.” This verse brings the Bible into harmony with 
the most advanced science. When was the beginning? 
That is not explained; perhaps millions, perhaps an 
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utterly inconceivable number of years ago. Whence 
was the earth evolved? From fire? From water? 
Or from both? The Bible itself is silent on that point. 
It leaves to science full sway to investigate and decide 
the question. 

The ancients inquire: “Why does Scripture say 
onvn ns and yasm ns. These words n¥ are appar- 
ently superfluous; it would be just as correct to say: 
ys) pow obs 873 MwNI3.” And they think that these 
words signify that heaven and all that is included in the 
idea of heaven, and the earth with all its potentialities 
were created on the first day, 7. ¢., indefinite ages ago, 
but that on earth these forces proved their existence 
gradually, each one acting in its own time. 

We may consider the story of the creation of the 
universe told completely in the first verse. The further 
narrative deals exclusively with the earth which we 
inhabit ; not with its creation, but with its development, 
its evolution. It is no cosmogony, but purely geogony. 
On the first day, or in the first stage of development, light 
found its way through the dense vapor shrouding the 
earth. And there was light! But there was not yet 
discernible a body whence light emanated. 

In the second stage of development, the fluid element 
was divided into actual water and the vapor that fills 
the atmosphere. 

In the third stage, the last, mighty upheavals of the | 
earth took place. The crust of the earth was sprung 
open, mountains arose from the depths, while other 
parts fell into abysses, were filled with water, and 
formed the seas. And upon the newly-made dry land 
appeared the earliest vegetation. 
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In the fourth stage, the atmosphere had become so 
clear that the sun, the moon and the stars were visible. 
Finally, in the fifth and sixth stages appeared life, 
rising from its lowest forms to its highest development 
in man. 

To-day, as on each Sabbath, we have solemnly taken 
the Torah from its case, and have thanked God aloud 
for blessing us with it; the congregation, Bible in hand, 
devoutly follows the reading of the portion, and at its 
close, once more gives thanks to God for bestowing upon 
us the treasure of the Torah. 

And what is this that we have read? It is what in 
science is known as geogony, the doctrine of the forma- 
tion of the earth, a branch of natural science. Science 
_this is the distinction—deals with the creation only, 
regardless of the Creator ; whereas the Torah men- 
tions the Creator: “ God said, God created, God made,” 
ete. 

What could be more potent in urging the Israelite to 
investigate and acquaint himself with Nature, than the 
fact that the Torah, his Holy of holies, opens with a 
chapter of natural science ? It does not begin like our 
catechisms with, “ What is religion?” but it tells God’s 
people how the earth developed under God’s omnipo- 
tence. Man’s earthly weal, his fairest, chastest joys, 
and his pure, sincere piety are the results of this study. 
The psalmist, in the 104th Psalm, loses himself in con- 
templation of Nature, and then his surcharged heart 
breaks forth into the words: “ O Lord, how manifold 
are thy works! in wisdom has thou made them all: the 
earth is full of thy riches.” 

If, thousands: upon thousands of years ago, in the 
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infancy of mankind, long before there was any idea of 
natural science ; before the telescope had brought within 
mortal vision spheres millions of miles away ; before the 
microscope had disclosed a new microscopic world ; 
before the magnet had pointed the path over the seas; 
before air and water had been analyzed in the crucible; 
and thousands of other means had brought light and 
order into the dark bowels of Nature, and revealed a 
world full of marvels—if, at that early period, Nature 
was held in such esteem that the holy book, the Bible, was 
opened with a contemplation upon it; if, at that, time, 
sages and poets, gazing about them and up at the starry 
firmament, drew thence the inspiration which impelled 
them to immortal verses and songs of wisdom ; how far 
advanced must we be, we children of the nineteenth 
century, in which science, with its innumerable dis- 
coveries and inventions, has opened so many windows 
admitting light into the awful depths of Nature! Alas, 
we are indeed children of the nineteenth century! The 
ordinary individual—I mean one of the masses of to- 
day —is a child in matters of natural science. Yes, we 
have retrograded. We have, it is true, cast off an im- 
mense number of superstitions, of absurd explanations 
and prejudices held by the ancients concerning the 
phenomena of Nature. But this is not due to intelli- 
gence ; there is a different reason for it. The ancients 
inquired into the causes of things, and if a rational 
answer was not at hand, the query was silenced with a 
fable. Wedo not inquire; we are, therefore, safe from 
all misunderstanding, but neither do we arrive at an 
understanding of these causes. We imagine that we 
have advanced; we have advanced, but it is not pro- 
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gress; we are prodded by comparatively few thinkers. 
Ask the masses about any ordinary phenomena of 
Nature and their causes—about thunder-storms, earth- 
quakes, cyclones, shooting stars, volcanoes, eclipses of 
the sun or moon. For every one of these, the ancients 
had an explanatory reply; but were you to repeat that 
reply to one of the masses of to-day, his education would 
lead him to deride the credulity of the ancients ; yet 
no better answer is forthcoming; none is needed, since 
none is asked for. In social intercourse there is nothing 
more unbearable than an inquisitive person; but in the 
intercourse with Nature, the Nature in and about man, 
everyone ought to be inquisitive, particularly the 
Israelite ; and sound and reliable answers can be drawn 
from the wells that have been dug and made accessible 
to all—from a rich, popular literature. 

Ah, how wofully has religious thought gone astray! 
Religion and natural science, which, in the first chapter 
ofthe most ancient record of religion, went hand-in-hand, 
and appeared to possess one heart and one soul, now 
regard each other inimically, and, like J acob and Esau, 
quarrel about the rights of the first-born. J acob must 
bow down seven times before Esau embraces him; and 
when Esau says, “Now let us go forth together like 
brothers,” Jacob trembles at the thought of such close 
companionship, and answers, “ We may not go together, 
for my flocks might suffer; go thou first, and I will 
follow.” And when Esau says, “ Then shall some of my 
people remain with thee to guide and protect thee,” 
Jacob replies, “ Wherefore? I need it not.” 

Judaism ought not to countenance this unbrotherly 
relation ’twixt religion and science. The Bible is science 
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—natural science, history, law and ethics. The Talmud, 
despite the objections and warnings interposed by some 
of the rabbis, discusses all the branches of science known 
in those times, as do the best rabbinical writings of the 
brilliant Spanish school. Only the German and 
Slavonic rabbinical schools, during times of unutterable 
oppression, became alienated from science, as also African 
and Asiatic Judaism has become estranged. 

Lam addressing an educated, enlightened congregation, 
one certainly not accustomed to unctuous sermons from 
its present preacher. Yet, were I to bring a flower into 
the pulpit instead of a Bible-text, and attempt to prove 
the omnipotence of God by showing the structure of the 
stem, the leaves, the calyx, the corolla, the stamens and 
pistils, the cells and veins; were I to show that the 
goodness and wisdom of the Creator are manifest in the 
drop of honey at the bottom of the cup, attracting the 
insect, which in its intrusion is covered with pollen, 
carries the pollen to other flowers, and so fecundates 
them, ete., you would not be greatly edified. You 
would say, “Such matters are out of place in the temple 
of God!” : 

This is the true reform at which we must aim: we 
must consecrate both history and natural science, by 
regarding them as integral parts of religion ;—mwsx13* 
considered as natural science, must be held equally 
sacred with Noah,” considered as history. 


* “Jn the beginning,” the name of the first of the fifty-four weekly 
portions into which the Pentateuch is divided, Noah is the name of the 
second portion.—{Tr.] 


THE FIRST VERSE OF THE BIBLE. 


‘ In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.”’—GeEn. I; 1. 


Heathens can accept not even the first words of Holy 
Writ, for, according to their ideas, “ in the beginning” 
the gods were created. The Torahs of the heathens do 
not begin with cosmogony, the history of the creation of 
the world, but with theogony, the account of the crea- 
tion of the gods, and of how one god begat another. 
After that, how many generations may have come and 
gone, ere the spirit of research awoke in man, leading 
him to investigate the origin of each individual crea- 
tion, and then of the sum of things, the universe, that 
is to say, ere he reached the idea contained in the words 
“he created !” 

For these words also are beyond the conception of the 
heathen; he would say “they created.” We have 
revised our prayer-book, substituting “ salvation ” for 
“Savior.” But a far greater, a far more important and 
more influential change at the time was that from “they 
created” to “he created.” Nor, indeed, could the 
heathen say “they created.” ‘‘ Created ” signifies the 
formation of something from nothing, and the power to 
do this the heathen does not accord to his gods, who 
may only give form to pre-existing matter. These first 
words of our Torah, “In the beginning God created,” 
which express a complete revolution in the world of 
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thought, have been given to humanity by Judaism, nor 
have they yet taken root anywhere but in the soil of 
Judaism and her daughter-religions. How long, then, 
may it have been before the human intellect was suffi- 
ciently strong and disciplined to sum up manifold crea- 
tion in two concepts, and to give expression to these in 
two words: heaven and earth! 

Then, for thousands of years, this first verse of the 
Torah expressing, as it does, a spiritual conquest, was 
conned by mankind. But in the course of those years, 
its imperfections have been remedied, and its misconcep- 
tions righted. Divine truth can never be clearly enough 
understood, and much less clothed in words, because, for 
the divine, we have but a human method of expression. 
This is shown in the very first verse of Holy Writ, in 
our text. “Elohim,” which is the concentration of the 
blind, heartless forces of Nature, supposed to have been 
divided among all the gods, was later transformed into 
“Adonai,” a single Creator, Preserver of the world and 
Controller of human destinies, an eternal, omnipotent, 
just and merciful God, a God that is Providence, an 


all-providing Father, a holy, superior, intelligent Being, : 


free from all faults and passions, asking no service for 
himself, demanding only that we seek the light of truth, 
and abide in virtue. Thus, in the course of time, the 
incomplete designation of a supreme power, “ Elohim,” 
gave way to the more comprehensive “Adonai.” So, 
too, have misunderstandings been dispelled. Isaiah's 
prophecy has been fulfilled with regard to the word 
“heavens:” “The heavens are vanished like smoke.” 
Heaven, as the ancients understood it, no longer exists 
for us, not one, much less seven heavens. At the time, it 
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was an enormous triumph of the mind to bring all crea- 
tion under two heads; as time went on, the mind included 
all creation in a single conception, and expressed it in a 
single word: universe, or the even more forcible cosmos. 

When we raise our eyes to the glorious azure, which 
the ancients called heaven, we, with our modern con- 
ception thereof, are none the less disposed to reverential 
wonderment, our souls are none the less attuned to joy- 
ous adoration, when we think of the Creator of these 
glories, of this ether, which at night is illumined by 
innumerable lustrous worlds, and in which our earth 
floats like a feather. Yea, this azure awakens in us, as 
did the heaven of the ancients in them, worship and 
adoration of the Ruler of the universe, even though the 
azure no longer represents to us a solid edifice, the better 
half of creation, the habitation of superior beings. 

The word of God is everlasting, but its interpretation 
varies. The word “Shomayim” signifies to us what is 
beyond human conception, the supernatural, which the 
mind sees as in a vision, the inexpressible which the heart 
dimly feels. The animal part of man belongs tothe earth. 
But his higher thoughts and aspirations, his world of 
ideas, and all that is beyond animal pleasures: thought, 
hope, the consolation of immortality, the belief in one 
God, the constant striving better to understand his 
being and his will, to live and act accordingly—these 
constitute our heaven. To earn what we require is 
earthly ; but to earn it honestly and fairly under the 
most trying circumstances, so to limit our wants that we 
may not jeopardize honesty and rectitude, that is heay- 
enly. To live in wedlock is earthly ; but for man and 
woman to live together in love and faith, in peace and 
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harmony, even though it necessitate daily and hourly 
sacrifices, that is heavenly. To be father and mother is 
earthly ; but to use every endeavor, shunning no sacri- 
fice, not merely to rear children, but to bring them up 
in the fear of God and on the path of virtue, not only 
to regard them as the sunshine of the home, a natural 
delight to the eyes of the parents, but to be ever con- 
scious of the sacred duty to make good, useful men and 
women of them, that is heavenly. To live for one’s 
self and one’s family is earthly; but to deny one’s self 
pleasures in order that others may enjoy, to exert one’s 
self that other exhausted ones may rest, to care for 
others and save them care, and even to risk one’s life 
for that of others, that is heavenly. To drift with the 
tide is earthly, but to stand against the current in the 
defence of truth and conviction, to stand alone for the 
right,-firm as a rock, even though the tide of public 
opinion toss and swell around one, and principles totter 
and sway, that is heavenly. Earnest attention to tem- 
poral needs is earthly ; but to think of the eternal, and 
to sacrifice momentary good for the sake of eternity, 
that is heavenly. 

This heavenly spirit was created as was the earthly. 
It was the creation of the first day. And in the 
account of the five days following the first one of 
creation, we are told of the development of this crea- 
tion in matters of the earth as well as of heaven. 

Thy heayen, oh man, thou carriest within thy mind 
and within thy heart! Some have only a bit of it, 
others, all the seven heavens of the ancients: with some, 
it is clouded o’er, sombre and threatening; with others, 
radiant in its brilliancy. Rabbi Akiba died a martyr, 
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after indescribable torture, yet seven heavens were in 
his heart. Hadrian’s life closed with the blackest skies 
within his heart, though as Akiba’s emperor, he was 
apparently enjoying the greatest earthly prosperity. 

God created the heaven and the earth; but just as the 
earth became known to man by degrees, a large portion 
of it being discovered after thousands of years, and 
much still remaining to be discovered, so it is with 
heaven, the heaven in the mind, in the heart, and in 
social life. It must be sought and found. Progress 
means -ever to discover new heavens within us, heavens 
of knowledge and of culture of heart and mind, patience 
and fraternity, peaceful and harmonious existence in 
social life, as well as in the intercourse of countries and 
nations. This is the sevenfold light, these are the new 
heavens which the prophet of Messianic times has 
promised us; and to approach nearer and ever nearer to 
them is the task of our mundane existence. 


THE SO-CALLED FALL OF MAN. 


Gen. III. 


The Bible suffers from two opposing parties—on the 
one hand, from the simple piety of those that pay it 
unquestioning homage; on the other, from its enemies. 
Both accept the words of Holy Writ in their literal 
sense, even in those portions that are narrative and not 
legislative. 

The one class takes it very ill, if we say, “The word 
has a meaning, but word and meaning are as different 
as body and soul;” that they consider the most pro- 
nounced heresy. The others say, “ What absurdity! and 
that is supposed to be Holy Writ!” 

We believe that when the Bible commands and for- 
bids, there is no room for subtle interpretations; there 
the words embody the full meaning to be conveyed, and 
whoever attempts to wrest the sense to suit himself, acts 
dishonestly by the book. But when the Bible clothes 
its teachings in tales and parables, we agree with Rashi 
that the words themselves ery out, “Explain me!” 
With regard to the verse, pwn nt tap m “This 
is the book of the generations of Adam,” our sages say: 
“So far as the story of the creation and all that is con- 
nected with it is concerned, the honor of Holy Writ 
demands that we take a hidden meaning for granted ; 
but further on, where questions of practical life are 
involved, the honor of the Scriptures demands an exact 
and literal interpretation of its contents.” 
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Thus do we approach the task that we have set our- 
selves for to-day’s discourse, the explanation of those 
portions of the Bible that treat of the “ fall.” (Gen. IT: 
15-17; III: 1-7.) 

Let us say at once what meaning they convey to us. 
The first human beings lived their appointed time in 
happy innocence. Then they began to think, and their 
innocence was destroyed. Doubt, discord between head 
and heart, took the place of a calm spirit and serene 
content. 

There is a way of thinking that but reflects the 
thoughts of others. A child thinks as its parents think ; 
a pupil thinks as the teacher has taught him to think ; 
an individual thinks as those about him think. 

There is a kind of thought that subordinates itself to 
the wishes of the heart, “the wish is father to the 
thought !” 

There is a kind of thought that will make no conces- 
sions to the feelings, but would rule as an autocrat; it 
says to the heart: Repress thy desires, they do not please 
me. Speculation makes unquestioning enjoyment of life 
an impossibility. 

Speculative thought banishes innocence. The child 
is innocent so long as it follows the instincts of its heart, 
and thinks the thoughts of others. But no sooner does 
it begin to think independently, than its actions become 
good or evil, it can no longer be called innocent. So 
what is told of Adam is the natural course of man’s life. 
Every human being, for a time, lives in innocence, in 
pleasant unconsciousness of right and wrong; if left at 
liberty, he acts according to the dictates of his heart, 
and enjoys his existence. 
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As the young child need not trouble itself about its 
sustenance, since it is given to it, so with its thoughts: 
it thinks whatever is given it to think. A child of a 
quarrelsome disposition may manifest it at an early age, 
it is true, and live at variance with those about it; may 
be easily fretted and angered and excited, but within 
its heart every child is at peace with itself. No sooner 
has independent thought asserted itself than heart and 
reason, inclination and duty, gratification and remorse 
battle for supremacy. Before thought awakens, we live 
at peace with ourselves; but awakening thought drives 
us out of the paradise of childhood, to which we may 
never return. 

This Bible-story does not betray a disturbance in the 
plan of creation, as if God had had some other inten- 
tions concerning man, and these had been frustrated by 
the sinfulness of Adam. It raises the veil, and dis- 
covers to us the underlying idea of the plan of the 
Almighty. 

It is true, it is a great deal pleasanter to abide in 
ignorance, at peace with ourselves. We live much 
more calmly, more content with ourselves and the 
world, when we do not think, or if we think, think 
as others do. It is much more conducive to peace to 
know little. Learning and knowledge, inquiry and 
introspection bring much disquiet into one’s own heart 
and into the world. The Preacher says, “He that 
increaseth knowledge increaseth pain,” and the German 
prince of poets: 


“Who thinks not of the morrow, 
To him life brings its gifts, 
And yet he’s free from sorrow.” 
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The innocence of not thinking, of artlessness is, upon 
closer consideration, not quite so charming as it would 
appear. The child is guileless, sweet and good, because 
it is too weak to do any harm, and because its parents 
and guardians watch over it that it may not abuse what 
strength it has. But when the natural innocence of not 
thinking has grown great and strong, and can no longer 
be watched, then woe to such simplicity and to its sur- 
roundings! Innocence, sentiment, but not reasoning, is 
the attribute of a savage. The savage is a grown child. 
The savage, like the child, follows his instincts ; he is 
not troubled and unsettled by thought. And like the 
child, the savage is self-satisfied, he may wade in blood, 
but he feels none the less innocent. Not only those 
that we call such are savages. Whoever allows himself 
to be guided only by his feelings and instincts, and has 
not partaken of the tree of knowledge, is a species of 
savage. Were all men but children, mature only in 
years, we would have no villages, no towns,— only wig- 
wams. 

No; innocence is becoming only as long as man lacks 
the power todo harm. As the years go by, bringing 
strength to man in their flight, thought, the serpent, the 
symbol of the ancients for eternity and wisdom, rears 
its head, and man enjoys the fruits of the tree of knowl- 
edge. He is no longer a child, existing in innocence, 
not knowing what is good and what evil; he is a divine 
being, rising above nature; he knows good from evil, and 
can regulate his life accordingly. 

At what period does this change take place? In our 
religion, thirteen is the age assumed for the male sex, 
and twelve for the more rapidly maturing female sex, as 
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the boundary between irresponsible innocence, which 
eschews thought, and the responsibility imposed by the 
consciousness that independent thought may be exer- 
cised. Of course, this is only an approximate boundary 
line, for many a one may grow hoary, nor cast off the 
innocence of ignorance. 

Our story draws a picture of the human race at the 
very dawn of the history of mankind—not its fall, 
which the Church teaches as a fundamental truth, but 
on the contrary, its elevation. On the one hand, it dis- 
closes the paradise of innocence: life without moral 
restraints, truth without investigation, thoughts with- 
out thinking, gratification without remorse; no warn- 
ing, no prohibitory laws, not even a sense of shame 
to restrain enjoyment. “Of every tree of the garden 
thou mayest freely eat.” But then there is the picture 
of the tree that man is warned not to touch. This is 
the tree of thought. If thou partakest of its fruits, 
thou wilt be like unto a divine being; thou wilt think 
independently of parents, of teachers and of the times; 
thou wilt know good from evil. But I warn thee, 
dearly must thou pay for it. Thought gnaws like a 
worm at all thy pleasures; the innocent child within 
thee will die, and thou wilt become as a different 
being ! 

But of all trees, this very one attracts man with irre- 
sistible power. He partakes of the fruit, and pays the 
penalty. The careless, thoughtless, joyous Adam is 
dead; in his place, we see a serious man, upon whose 
brow earnest thought is mirrored. 

It was not intended that man’s fate should be charac- 
terized by the unbroken regularity of the development 
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of the flower of the field, or of the course of the stars in 
the heavens. Thought and feeling were to battle within 
him, and thought with thought. The keen edge of 
reason was to clip the wings of feeling, and the warm 
heart was to give of its warmth to cold, cruel, uncom- 
promising Reason, and coax it gently into harmony with 
life. ‘That which we have lost, the harmony of childhood 
in the years of innocence, we are to find again in the 
reconciliation of thought and feeling. This recovered 
harmony, which is our own merit, even though it be 
imperfect, is worth far more than the perfect one which 
was given to us, and which we lost with childhood. 

We cannot deny that the tenor of the tale in question 
is suggestive rather of loss than of gain to humanity; 
and here, as elsewhere, the wisdom of the people is 
proved in their proverb: “ Not all is gold that glitters.” 
Thought isa double-edged sword, which ofttimes wounds 
the thinker, and brings misery and unhappiness not only 
to him, but to the world at large. It can transform rich, 
luxuriant fields, the scene of joyous existence, into a 
bleak, barren desert. However, the means to prevent 
such misfortune is also mentioned. Man is told, “In 
the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread.” When 
the years of innocence have flown, and thought begins 
to hold sway, give the boy work, and work also thou as 
long as thou hast strength, even to old age. Labor is a 
panacea for all ills; it keeps sound hearts healthy, and 
heals suffering ones; it keeps thought within bounds, 
preventing it from straying off into unprofitable regions. 
' Every thinker ought also to be an artisan of some kind, 
and every laborer a thinker. 

Woman, too weak physically, too sensitive in nature 
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and disposition, to battle for daily bread in the ‘cruel 
world, takes upon herself the responsibilities of mother- 
hood, and the greater part of the cares, troubles and 
burdens of the home and the bringing up of the chil- 
dren, which latter, alas! often entails anxiety and sorrow. 
She devotes herself to her children, and sacrifices herself 
for them all her life; and this complete devotion of 
heart and soul and thought to her maternal duties pro- 
tects her equally from temptations of the heart and from 
undisciplined thoughts. Intelligent mothers are the 
greatest blessing of the human race. 

As our first mother induced the first man to eat of 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge ; as once choruses of 
women animated David to immortal deeds, and drove 
a king, whom they did not praise, to despair; as the 
homage of woman was the one bright spot and the 
moral support of the knights in the darkness of the 
Middle Ages, so even to-day much of what men do that 
is worth doing can be traced to the importance which 
they attach to the approval of noble women. Whenever 
we meet a man who is distinguished in mind and deeds 
above his fellow-men, we may safely conclude that the 
spirit of an intelligent mother lives in him, a mother 
that guided her son to the tree of knowledge. 

Now, that thought may not completely control man, 
to the exclusion of heart and feeling, the narrative goes 
ontosay: “And I will put enmity between thee and 
the serpent, and between thy seed and its seed; thou 
shalt bruise its head and it shall bruise thy heel.” And 
what is the world’s history but a continuous warfare 
between wisdom and stupidity, passion and self-control, 
sound judgment and prejudice, civilization and savage 
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instincts? How often is the head of wisdom trodden 
upon, and how often do critical thought and finical 
deliberation drag upon the heel of noble impulses! 

' No, it is not a fall of which we read. <A being as 
perfect as is our God would not create an order of 
things so frail and destructible that the first man could 
disorganize the entire system. 

The story is rather a mirror of the noble impulses of 
man; of his striving after knowledge and enlightenment; 
of his efforts to comprehend the causes of things; of his 
attempts to demolish every barrier opposing his progress 
towards knowledge; of his desire for possessions that 
floods cannot wash away and flames cannot consume, 
and for this we must not blame Adam and Eve, our first 
parents, but rather praise our God. 


THE SENSE OF SHAME. 


Gen. III. 


It is a matter of course that the owner of a house, 
which he himself has built, of which he has laid the 
foundations, and in which he has always lived, knows 
more about it than any stranger who has merely passed 
through its rooms; it is equally selfevident that even 
an ignorant shepherd-lad is a better guide in his native 
village than a philosopher from afar ; that a manufac- 
turer is more familiar with his own productions than all 
or any of his customers, no matter how expert they may 
be. 

The Bible is the holy edifice of the children of Israel ; 
the forefathers laid its foundations, the sons completed 
it, and for many centuries, through good and evil days, 
they have dwelt in it in faith. In this edifice, then, 
they ought to feel at home. But one day there came 
the Greeks, the Romans, the Egyptians; then the Ger- 
manic tribes, the Goths and Vandals; and later on the 
Arabs, tent-dwellers and camel-drivers. The former 
came from their 4ecture-halls, their minds full of fan- 
tastic theories, which, in their schools of philosophy, 
passed for wisdom, and the latter came directly from 
the superstitions of idolatry. But they all chose our 
Book as the text-book of their faith, and moreover pre- 
tended to know an interpretation thereof truer than our 
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own. ‘This explains the difference between our religion 
and theirs. The new devotees of the Bible, coming 
from foreign regions of thought, built their new religion 
upon the old substructure, without a thorough knowledge 
of the foundations, of the quality of the materials, and 
of the plan. 

The new worshippers read the Bible in its transla- 
tions: the Romans, in Latin; the Greeks, in the Greek 
tongue; the Arab chief could not read at all, nor could 
any of the Germanic, the so-called barbarian accessions 
of the Church. 

The book, read in a foreign tongue, was also inter- 
preted in a foreign spirit. The word of the Bible was 
taken in its verbal meaning, and adhered to literally. 

Unsatisfactory as the translation of Hebrew into for- 
eign languages must necessarily be, yet is it a far easier 
task than the translation of the spirit of the Bible into 


the spirit of Rome and Byzantium. The teat of the’ 


Bible was but inadequately reproduced, and its spirit 
suffered still more. This is exemplified in the portion of 
the Torah read to-day—the tale of the fall, as the 
Church calls it, which it utilizes as the corner-stone of 
its new edifice. Paradise, the tree of life, the tree of 
knowledge, the serpent which speaks and beguiles the 
woman, the woman who tempts her husband to sin, the 
hiding from God, the curse and the punishment, the 
expulsion from paradise—every word was interpreted 
literally by the Church, and whatever spirit was infused 
into it, was introduced from foreign sources. 

The rabbis tell us that there are forty-nine different 
methods of interpreting a single word or verse in the 
Bible, and that no one of these is binding as a dogma of 
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faith. In Israel, too, have been attempted manifold 
explanations of the chapter in question, some of which 
differ from one another as materially as sense differs 
from nonsense. But no one takes exception, no one 
is branded as a heretic, no matter which of them be 
accepted. Years ago, we took occasion to speak in this 
same temple, about this chapter, combating its inter- 
pretation as the fall of man. To-day, we will confine 
ourselves to the consideration of a means of grace, which 
is incidentally mentioned in the narrative as having 
grown out of the indulgence in the forbidden fruit. 
Among the chief characteristics that distinguish the 
human being from the brute, we generally include his 
erect carriage, his capacity for thought and speech, free- 
dom of will, and conscience. Many include the power 
to laugh and weep, and we may, with still more justice, 
add the sense of shame. Man is the only being in the 
animal world that feels shame; we need not, as the 
abbis think, learn it from cats. It is singular that, of 
all the commentators of the Bible in past and recent 
times, none has given heed to this circumstance, which 
is so prominently brought forward in the tale under dis- 
cussion. After the first bemgs—so goes the story—had 
eaten of the tree of knowledge; that is, had begun to 
think, the sense of shame appeared as the first .conse- 
quence. Two human beings dwelt. upon the earth, and 
they felt shame in each other’s presence, and sewed fig- 
leaves together to cover their nakedness. But despite 
this, they still were ashamed in the presence of God, 
and when he called them they were afraid, and hid them- 
selves. Weare further told that God gave man labor 
as a safeguard against unbridled thought and action, 
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and toward the end it says: “God made garments of 
skins, and clothed them.” 

In a Torah manuscript, written by Rabbi Meir, the 
reading, “a garment of light,” was found in a marginal 
note. And truly, where, in the first days of creation 
could the furs or skins of beasts have been found? 
However, it matters not whether we grossly say “skins,” 
or more spiritually, “ garment of light,” the point under 
consideration is the reference to the sense of shame, 
which is awakened by thought. 

Few are conscious of the heavenly gift they possess in 
the sense of shame, of the angel of mercy that follows 
and guards them through life. The consciousness of the 
wickedness of sin in itself, its evil results, fear of heay- 
enly and earthly punishment—all taken together are 
not so much protection to man against degeneration and 
excesses, as is the sense of shame. 

When the barriers that protect virtue and morality 
fall, the sense of shame is the last to give way. Woe be 
to the man that feels no shame, to him who, like the bold 
ones Isaiah laments about, “Like Sodom, tell openly 
their sin, and conceal it not.” Among the three laudable 
characteristics of Israel, our sages mention the feeling 
of shame. The sense of shame is the patent of nobility 
of the descendants of Abraham. They further say, 
“They who are ashamed are not inclined to sin.” 

Shame felt in the presence of others is the lowest 
degree; but this lowest step is the most important, for 
all the others depend upon it. Who does not begin at 
the bottom, cannot reach the top. Therefore, be it not 
said, “He who does not feel shame in the presence of 
God, should not feel shame in the presence of man ; who 
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sins in secret should have the courage openly to admit 
it, and who does this not will be accounted a hypo- 
crite.” The lowest degree of shame should be cultivated 
until the higher one is attained. It is well to throw 
round one’s self the safeguards of shame, even in one’s 
own family circle. Parents should be ashamed to talk 
and act recklessly before their children. Husband and 
wife should feel shame in the presence of each other, 
even as Adam and Eve were ashamed. 

It is well to have the utmost consideration for the 
feeling of shame and delicacy in children. Better cor- 
poral punishment than insults and scoldings that 
degrade them in their own eyes, and dull their sense 
of shame. Every laborer, and be he of the lowest class, 
has feelings of delicacy which his employer is bound to 
respect. Even a beggar has some sense of shame left, 
his last treasure; and far more does this apply to the 
needy who will not beg. Respect their sense of shame 
as well. 

The next higher step is to feel ashamed of one’s 
self within one’s own heart, to be forced to say to one’s 
self: Though no one knows how wicked thy thoughts and 
actions are, thou knowest it; thou liest, thou flatterest, 
thou art false, thou are uncharitable, thou are dishonest, 
thy hidden paths of sin are beneath human dignity. 
Be ashamed, oh man, to face thyself. As the sense of 
shame leads men to cover their faults with fig-leaves 
before their fellow-men, so it leads them to justify their 
faults in their own eyes. 

There is thus a still higher degree of shame, shame 
in the presence of God. Before the eye of God, what 
avails the fig-leaf? Man stands there in a “ garment of 
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light ;” all his faults show through it, every blemish in his 
characteris apparent. Beforethe all-seeing eye of God, the 
Holy One, all assumption of goodness vanishes, the mask 
falls and every equivocation, every excuse which suflices 
to still our conscience, stands revealed in its true light. 
Indeed we who like to call ourselves his children, ought 
to be sincerely ashamed in our Father's presence, doubly 
ashamed to sin and then cover our sin with the fig- 
leaves of sophistry, falsehood and hypocrisy. 

Well for him who need not hide in fear, when he 
hears in his conscience the call of God: “Man, where 
art thou? thy God seeks thee!’ And yet, it is well 
with him who still has the grace to hide and be ashamed 
of his sin in the presence of God. 

As every gift of God is exposed to abuse, so the 
sense of shame. Such abuse is termed false shame, 
false pride. We are ashamed to learn; we hide our 
lack of knowledge under a fig-leaf, and so cover up our 
ignorance. We are ashamed to correct a mistake, to 
admit to ourselves, and certainly to others, that we have 
been guilty of a wrong, and we prefer to continue in 
ignorance, in the old faults and mistakes. We are 
ashamed to subordinate ourselves, to obey, and we 
adorn ourselves with the fig-leaf of proud independence, 
often quite unjustifiably. We are ashamed to toil with 
our hands, with which it was intended that we should 
labor, and make the earth habitable for man. We are 
not ashamed to be seen with hands idly folded during 
the hours of toil. We are not ashamed, though we be 
young and strong, to seek aid, humbly and cringingly 
to beg for assistance, and thus forfeit our dignity; but 
we would be intensely mortified to be seen with a burden 
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upon our shoulders, with an axe or a shovel in our hand, 
honestly toiling for our daily bread. Decked in 
borrowed finery, unpaid jewels and ornaments, we do 
not shrink, in the presence of our rich friends, from 
boasting of our counterfeit wealth. But we would be 
inexpressibly ashamed of being found living according 
to our means, with shabby, but untorn, cleanly and 
honestly gotten clothing and furniture, and associating 
with people in similar circumstances. This false shame 
has done, and continues to do, a great deal of harm. 

We have detectors to discover the base coin among the 
true. Our virtues are the genuine gold coins in the 
media of exchange between men on earth, as well as our 
viaticum on the journey to the world beyond. But 
among the virtues, as in everything else, not all is gold 
that glitters; in the practice of virtue, too, we need a 
detector to distinguish the false from the true, genuine 
virtue from its counterfeit. This is true concerning all 
the virtues, but particularly of the sense of shame. 

Tn conclusion, we turn once more to our introductory 
words. We remarked that our interpretation of the 
Bible and its misinterpretation on the part of others 
mark the line of division between our faith and the 
newer religions. The understanding of the Bible 
depends upon our knowledge of it in the original. 
Every translation is but the translator's exposition of his 
own conception. We Israelites would have to be 
ashamed of our pretension to the truer understanding, 
were the ability to read the divine Book in the original 
to become as rare among us as it was among the pio- 
neers of the newer religions and the later worshippers of 
the Book. Not only are we on the point of losing this 
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ability to read it in the original, but the masses of our 
fellow-believers seem more and more inclined to ignore 
their ancient religious documents, even in their transla- 
tion. Alcibiades one day asked a schoolmaster to lend 
him his Homer. “I have none.” “What! you, a 
teacher, and no Homer in your house?” and in his 
indignant anger, the boy so far forgot himself as to 
strike the old man. Again, thou art an Israelite, and 
hast no Bible in thy library? Thou belongest to a 
faith that prides itself upon being the nations’ teacher 
in matters of religion, and dost not know thy own text- 
book? It is true, under the present circumstances, not 
every one can hope to be able to read and understand 
the Bible in the original; in fact, the great majority 
must be debarred therefrom. All the more ought every- 
one to feel bound to support any institution whose object 
it is to counteract this evil, so that at least the leaders 
and chosen ones of every Jewish congregation will pre- 
serve in Israel the inherited, true, pure spirit of the 
Bible. d 

Sense of shame, thou divine messenger, thou guar- 
dian spirit of virtue, do not forsake us! Be our good 
angel in all our ways, in our journeys, in storm and in 
sunshine, until we safely land upon the shores of eter- 
nity. 


CAIN AND ABEL. 
Gen. IV. 


“ God is with me, I do not fear.” 


There is a distinction between “God is” and “God is 
with me;” we may believe in the existence of God, and 
yet feel forsaken of God. Happy he that can devoutly 
exclaim, from the bottom of his heart: “God is with 
me.” Woe to him who, like Saul, in dull despair ex- 
claims: “God has forsaken me; he answereth me not 
even in my dreams!” 

How can man know whether God is with him or not? 
We are led to this question by the subject of to-day’s 
Scriptural portion. 

Cain and Abel each brought God an offering. “And 
the Lord had respect unto Abel and to his offering, but 
unto Cain and to his offering he had not respect, and 
Cain was very wroth and his countenance fell.” 

Who told Cain, how did he know that God had not 
respect unto his offering? One of the explanations 
given by the early rabbis is that fires from heaven 
devoured Abel’s offering, and left Cain’s untouched. 
A more recent commentator indicates the answer in an 
illustrated edition of the Bible. The smoke from Abel’s 
sacrificial altar is seen to rise straight to heaven, but the 
smoke from Cain’s offering is blown sideways by the 
wind. Such explanations are smoke themselves, and 
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only dim the clear vision of the reader of Holy Writ. 
To know whether God is content with us, we need neither 
watch the smoke of the offering, nor wait for fires from 
heaven; we need only look into our own hearts; if 
there we find that we are content with God, we have 
the happy consciousness that God is content with us; 
he who can say ~5 ‘3x, Iam the Lord’s, can also say 
>, the Lord is with me! 

The tale of the first two brothers is taken from life; 
not from the remote, obsolete life of antediluvian times, 
but from the fresh stream of life, surging about us to-day. 
No malicious, envious, god-forsaken man is satisfied with 
himself, or his fellow-men, or his fate, or the course of 
things in general; and whoever is at strife with himself, 
soured and embittered in spirit, is of the opinion that 
God has forsaken him, and that there is no justice in 
the world. The gnawing worm of discontent and the 
angels of contentment do not ask what a man’s station 
may be; to them it is immaterial whether he is rich or 
poor, learned or ignorant, king or subject; they take 
cognizance only of hearts, not of ranks. There are 
those that are sated, yet dissatisfied, and others that are 
content though starving. A good, honest man, a duti- 
ful laborer or business man will, when his work is done, 
sit at the table with his wife and children, in*the one 
modest room he calls home. Content if the hunger of 
ull be appeased, he rises, thinking: “God has helped 
me to-day, he will help again to-morrow; God is with 
me, I do not fear.’ It does not occur to him to think 
that God has forsaken him, that God is displeased with 
him, that he suffers unjustly. Instead of making the 
old-time offering, he prays to the Lord; nor does he 
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think: “How can I pray to a God that pays no atten- 
tion to my prayer?” 

The Church puts the words of the Psalmist into the 
mouth of its founder, “My God, my God, wherefore 
hast thou forsaken me?” Our martyrs did not so 
exclaim in their hours of torture, when the flames were 
rising about them at the stake. Even in the throes of 
death, and in death itself, they did not believe them- 
selves forsaken of God. They did not expire saying, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me 2? but 
with “Sh’ma Israel” upon their lips. 

In the tale of Rabbi Akiba’s martyrdom, we are told 
that he rejoiced in his painful death, as an opportunity 
to seal with his life-blood the averment that he had 
made twice every day © “Thou shalt love the Eternal, 
thy God, with all thy ‘heart, with thy life, and with all 
thy goods.” 

Cain was a farmer; his farm was as large as the 
whole earth. So far as his condition, his outer life, was 
concerned, he might well live content, and say: “ God 
is with me!” But of what use was all this? His 
brother was as calm and happy and contented as is 
every good man that is satisfied with himself, with his 
fate and with his God. Everything seemed to go well 
with his brother; he was equally composed in success 
and failure, always even-tempered and happy. With 
this condition Cain compared his own wretched state of 
mind; in the light of the contrast, his calling and work 
seemed trivial. That which, in his brother’s hand, 
became refreshing wine, in his own seemed to sour into 
vinegar, or to turn to bitter gall. Then he thought, 
“God does not love me, he hates me; my offering 
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does not please him. My brother is his favorite; his 
offering has found favor in the eyes of God.” And 
embittered as he was, he took the first opportunity, 
offered by a dispute in the field, to deal the fatal blow, 
and he became a murderer. 

“The wicked looketh out for his isha and 
seeketh to slay him,” says the Psalmist. That is one of 
life’s truths, first proved in Cain, and it has continued 
to be proved through all generations. He that is dis- 
satisfied with himself is no longer content with God, or 
the world, or his own brother. He is not with God, and 
therefore God is not with him. In his eyes everyone is 
happier than he, more favored by God than himself. 

Let us ask: “How is nobility of heart manifested, 
and what brings genuine, lasting happiness to the 
heart?” To take, to accept without giving in return, if 
on account of poverty, is bitter; if from motives of ava- 
rice—show me the covetous man whose face is not fallen, 
like Cain’s, in whose features we cannot read: “ Here 
dwells neither contentment nor happiness!’ Neither to 
give nor take, but to live only for one’s self, is the man- 
ner of low natures; or, as we read in the Ethics of the 
Fathers, is the fashion of the lords of Sodom and Go- 
morrah. It is sweet to give, to sacrifice. If husband 
and wife, if parents and children, live and sacrifice for 
one another, they will feel divine bliss in so doing; this 
happiness is augmented where there exists strength and 
opportunity to extend help and kindness beyond the 
home, out into the endless world of suffering humanity. 

’ Even the most selfish of men cannot so completely iso- 
late himself, but that he will sometimes be called upon 
to make a sacrifice in honor of God or in the interest of 
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humanity ; but he will bring his sacrifice tardily, and 
in a surly, grudging spirit. So it was with Cain: “in 
process of time,” after he had stored harvest upon harvest, 
he determined to sacrifice some of his superfluity in grati- 
tude to God, the Giver; but of Abel we are told that 
he brought “of the firstlings of his flock and the fat 
thereof.” 

When people give with trembling hands and “in pro- 
cess of time,” we may know that they are selfish, avari- 
cious, hard-hearted. The noble ones, the Abels, do not 
delay their gifts and sacrifices until they have enough 
and more than enough themselves, but they give and 
sacrifice of their earnings soon, because giving, sacri- 
ficing for others, is their greatest happiness. They do 
not fear that giving may impoverish them, that they 
themselves may want, for “God is with me, I do not 
fear.” They do not, after the manner of Cain, “in pro- 
cess of time,” come to the house of God, and, by their 
presence, sacrifice an hour to God; but they appear 
before God, and can spare an hour for worship, even one 
of their remunerative hours. They do not say, like 
Cain: “Am I my brother’s keeper? My brother does 
not concern me; I have myself to look after.” It gives 
them pleasure to be kind to their brother, and to protect 
him from evil. Thus are we content within ourselves; 
we know that we are with God, and that therefore God 
is with us. 

They that isolate themselves in feeling, that have no 
heart for others, no wish, no hope, no goal but their 
own interest, will soon find their spring of joy drained, 
their hearts grow cold and ever colder; they become 
bitter and more bitter, more unhappy and discontented ; 
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they forsake God, and feel god-forsaken, and their very 
expression invites the query: “ Why art thou wroth, 
and why is thy countenance fallen?” 

Blessed be they that are content within; blessed they 
that are with God, and with whom is God; blessed they 
that may in truth exclaim: “God is with me, I do not 
fear.” 


THE BOOK. 


“This is the book of the generations of Adam. In the day that God 
created man, in the likeness of God made he him ; male and female 
ereated he them; and blessed them, and called their name Adam, 
in the day when they were ereated.”—GEN. V:1, 2. 


Our text, in two brief, prosaic verses, disposes of 
the creation of the first human beings, which was 
described more circumstantially and graphically in a 
former chapter. The cause of the repetition, and 
of the altered form and contents, is that the first is 
an account of the creation of the natural man, whereas 
the second one treats, as it were, of a second, revised 
creation, the child of nature being transformed into 
a civilized being. Civilized man begins with the 
book. “This is the book of the generations of man ie 
(of the formation of man). With records begins 
the development of the civilized being: nadin (gen- 
erations) is his evolution. Savages remain savages, 
because they cannot write, and have traditions but no 
books. If the peoples that now rank as the most 
enlightened were to forget how to read and write, and 
were to lose all their books, a few generations hence 
would see them barbarians. A lifetime of seventy 
years is much too short for mental or physical progress 
to be of any consequence. Yet even the little an 
age can achieve, would pass away with it, and the 
following age would have to begin over again. Ante- 
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diluvian man must, indeed, have been much longer 
lived than we of the present day, else even the limited 
civilization of prehistoric times could never have been 
attained. The personal experiences of long lives made 
up for the written records of several generations. But 
even the nine hundred and sixty-nine years of Methuse- 
lah’s life, what are they, unrecorded in detail, as compared 
with the lifetime of one of us, who, through books, can live 
from four to five thousand years! By means of books, 
we are contemporaneous with the mental dnd technical 
acquirements of hundreds of generations. We live with 
the earliest inventors, Jubal and Tubal Cain, as with 
Edison. Books are humanity’s savings-bank. The 
profound thinker deposits his golden thoughts therein; 
the superficial thinker, his coppers, but each one some- 
thing. The accumulated capital may be drawn upon 
not only by the depositor, and in proportion to his 
deposits, but by all mankind and to any extent. The 
charter of this bank is entitled: “This is the book of 
the generations of man,” the book that forms civilized 
man. 

Many may say: “I do not believe in books. I read 
no books, much less have I written any, yet I am neither 
a fool nor a savage |” 

It is true that there are practical men and women 
who never read, and withal are more useful than many 
that absorb libraries and exhaust inkstands. Neverthe- 
less, whatever there may be stirring of fertile thought in 
his brain, or of delicate feeling in his heart, and whatever 
technical skill he may proudly boast, indirectly the prac- 
tical man has drawn it all from the accumulated knowl- 
edge in the bank-book of humanity; for this bank not 
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only pays back deposits with interest, it does not even 
wait for people to draw upon it—it does not even ask, 
“ Who was the depositor?” Its profits benefit all, even 
those that do not read and write. The bank is not in 
danger of a run upon it; on the contrary, it is ever call- 
ing and reminding people, “ Do not let my treasures lie 
idle, come and take of them!” 

It is equally true that readers and writers of books 
are not always the best men; the former often carry 
away with them the absurdities and the unhealth- 
fulness gathered in some books, and the latter often 
deposit tin instead of gold—matter to kill time and 
souls, instead of educational store. But do we not find 
blight and madwort among the wheat? So it must also 
be in the field of human thought. 

The first story of the creation has, for its subject. 
the natural man, and the style of description is chosen 
accordingly. The man of nature speaks in metaphors. 
Just as writing begins with picture-writing, with thoughts 
depicted in colors, so the expression of thought by 
means of language begins with word-painting. With 
culture comes the use of prose, and accordingly the 
second account of the creation, which speaks of the 
“eultured man,” accomplishes in two verses what it 
took the first an entire chapter to do. 

So much for the difference in form between the two 
accounts of the creation; now for the difference in 
matter. 

According to the first account, man was created first. 
But when it was found that it was not well for man to 
be alone, woman was given to him as a companion. 
The man was called Adam and his wife Eye—for “she 
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was the mother of all living.” According to this 
account, woman’s place in creation would be but as the 
complement of man; she is valuable only as the mother 
of future generations; for her own sake, her existence 
would not be justified. This, indeed, do we find the 
position of woman-to be in uncivilized lands and ages; 
she is but her husband’s beast of burden. The social 
and domestic position of woman keeps pace with culture. 
In the second account of the creation, we are told, 
“Male and female created he them ; and blessed them, 
and called their name Adam.” Here woman is created 
not merely as a helpmate to man, as a supplement, as it 
were ; she is valued not only as Eve, the mother of men, 
but she exists independently and for her own sake. 
“This is the book of the generations of man ”—this 
is the history of man as the book has developed him. 
There always have been men and women who exag- 
gerate virtue and piety into a very caricature, and so 
cause them to be decried. We find the same tendency 
illustrated in the relation of the sexes to each other. 
The calm, sensible prose of our text would read that 
man and woman were created equals, and so every just, 
enlightened code of laws endeavors to give to woman 
equal rights with man. Whereas the poetical concep- 
tion of the story of the creation of the “natural man” 
degrades woman to the level of a mere convenience to 
man, the romantic literature of civilized countries goes 
to the other extreme, and deifies and beatifies the “ eter- 
nally feminine” (das Ewig-Weibliche). It depicts the 
world as one of flowers and sunshine, of homage and 
adoration, and oftentimes are girls and young women 
embittered for life, unhappy and discontented with their 
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lot, because they fancy themselves wronged, because, in 
real life, in the world of reality, they find that, in the 
long run, men and women alike are valued according to 
their services. Their eyes are opened to the fact that 
the demands of the home upon the housewife, of the 
family upon the mother, and finally the husband’s 
assertion of his rights, prove to be very different from 
the hazy pictures of romantic literature. 

Yet the charming conceits of romantic literature pos- 
sess at least the merit of having given great pleasure 
to the world. Who can count the hours of enjoyment 
that such reading has bestowed, or the number of hearts 
that it has softened? Who would deny that it has been 
invaluable in awakening, fostering and cultivating the 
wsthetic sense in the majority of its readers? If we had 
to continue the Bible, who knows but that the influence 
of romantic literature might impel us to add a third 
account of the creation of woman to the two already 
existing? In the first, she is man’s inferior; in the 
second, his equal; in the third, she would be a higher 
sesthetic being, which neither knits nor weaves nor spins, 
but charmingly arrayed, like the lilies of the field, would 
beautify our lives, and “weave heavenly roses into our 
earthly life.” And then, because it were not good for 
woman to be alone—for who would weave and spin and 
take care of things ?—we would have God create man to 
serve her. 

But exaggeration ceases to be pleasing, indeed, it 
becomes offensive, when it introduces woman into the 
arena of political strife, and transports her from the 
peace and purity of domestic life to the noise and mire 
of publicity. She has a right to enter upon this life, 
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certainly, just as the dove has a right to mingle with 
eagles, but the exercise of the privilege would prove 
fatal to the poor dove. Instinct teaches the animal to 
keep out of danger. Is there not enough of abuse, 
slander, fraud and even bloody strife in connection with 
elections and politics in general among the politically- 
privileged sex, without casting the other and purer half 
of humanity into this whirlpool? Men, in their politi- 
cal contests, may calumniate and cast the mire of slander 
upon one another. A blot on a man’s character is easily 
obliterated, and even his real shortcomings are leniently 
judged. But the faintest tinge upon a woman’s char- 
acter robs her forever of her reputation and_ tarnishes 
her name and being. Woman, more delicate and sensi- 
tive, and when good, possessing a nobility of soul which 
even the best among men cannot approach, would not 
retain her equanimity as man does in the pitiless strife of 
politics. She would leave the field of battle hurt, deeply 
pained and wounded, whereas men of opposing factions 
cordially shake hands after the battle, asif no unkind 
word had been spoken. But the cultured, patriotic 
woman is not debarred from exerting political influence; 
her spirit may guide husbands and sons in the noblest 
direction, and kindle them to the noblest deeds. Cor- 
nelia did not go into the Forum, but she was the mother 
of the Gracchi. 

“This is the book of the generations of man.” The 
evolution in the history of civilization, the growth of 
culture, of thought, of enlightenment, of intellectuality 
in each successive generation, is due to books. 

We have noted their influence upon the position of 
woman. The tendency of culture is to place the weak 
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on an equal footing with the strong. And thus Israel, 
like woman, has been the gainer by the advance of cul- 
ture. It is weak in numbers, and has been further 
weakened by prejudice. Look about you in the differ- 
ent countries of the earth. Wherever you find woman 
oppressed, her claims disregarded, there Israel likewise 
does not lie upon a bed of roses ; and where woman suc- 
ceeds in asserting her rights, Israel also is permitted to 
grow in dignity. In no land upon earth is woman held 
in higher esteem than in our blessed United States. 
Here, too, the Israelite may enjoy every privilege. This 
is the best evidence that the country takes first rank, in 
point of culture, among the nations of the earth. May 
it ever remain upon this pinnacle, and be guarded from 
the pitfalls of exaggeration! 


PRAISE AND BLAME. 


“These are the generations of Noah: Noah was a just man and per- 
fect in his generations, and Noah walked with God.—GEN. VI: 9. 


In the introductory words of to-day’s portion of the 
Law, in which the Bible speaks of Noah in the third 
person, he is designated as “a just man and _ perfect,” 
and again as a man that “walked with God;”’ but 
further on, where Noah is mentioned in the second per- 
son, addressed by God, it says merely, “for thee have I 
seen righteous before me in this generation.” 

Thence our sages draw the lesson that, in a person’s 
presence, praise of him should be moderate, and full 
praise accorded only in his absence. Generally, this is 
accepted in its negative sense, as a warning against flat- 
tery, as an objection to exaggerated praise. To be sure, 
if we glance about us in practical life we find that praise, 
in the presence of the person commended, is apt to be 
exaggerated, even false, while behind his back, there is 
rarely any praise at all, neither faint nor unstinted 
praise. 

These thoughts lead us to the regions of flattery and 
duplicity, tempting the preacher to moralize, and offer- 
ing him a grateful subject, bound to win for him his 
listeners’ sympathies. They fully approve of his railing 
against and chiding the insincerity of the world. “The 
minister is quite right; every word he has uttered is 
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perfectly true!” For each one thinks that the moralist’s 
strictures apply only to the wicked world, and not to 
himself. 

Our principle should be, not that we may praise, but 
that we ought to praise others; moderately, yes, and 
with discretion, but praise them we should. As God 
spake to Noah, “ For thee have I seen righteous before 
me,” so be you ready frankly to show the good man 
your appreciation. Many people have not sufficient 
generosity to speak a kind word or give a sign of appre- 
ciation, unless it be from selfish motives. “ Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Surely, no one objects to this fun- 
damental principle of our religion. Well, no matter 
how modest you may be, you are pleased by an expres- 
sion of praise which, you feel, you merit. It borders on 
saintliness to be able to act rightly and nobly, quietly 
and without ostentation, seen only by God, knowing 
one’sself to be misunderstood, and yet continuing calmly 
and unconcernedly in the path of the good and the 
noble. 

Do unto others as you would have them do unto you. 
If you mean to try to live up to the law, “ Love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” you must remember that it can be 
carried out, not only in cases in which your neighbor 
is in need of material assistance, or requires your per- 
sonal aid,-but also by rejoicing his heart whenever it can 
be done. Love of mankind gives bread to the hungry 
and alms to the poor, and makes us obliging to our 
neighbors. In times of trouble we extend a helping 
hand to every one that needs it. But when neither 
hunger, nor trouble, nor aught else, calls for acts of 
human kindness—what then? Speak a pleasant word 
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to all! That is the gift that pleases the millionaire as 
well as the beggar, and it is always appropriate. It isa 
gift precious enough for those dearest to you, and not 
too valuable to bestow upon the most distant acquaint- 
ance. If you wish to give pleasure to the faithful part- 
ner of your life, if you would sincerely delight her, and 
elevate her spirits, you need not go to a dry-goods store, 
and purchase the costliest and most elegant material for 
her, nor pave the ways of a happy marriage with dia- 
monds: tell her something kind; praise her manage- 
ment in her sphere at home. When a man supposes 
that he can give a woman no greater pleasure than by 
presenting her with woven materials, shining gold and 
glittering stones, does he imagine that he is thus showing 
the proper appreciation of the dignity of womanhood ? 
Does he imagine that to be the way to make every 
woman happy, from the maiden to the matron? Show 
her your appreciation of the dutiful mother in her, of 
the housewife, and do not stint your praise of anything 
that may be praiseworthy in her, and if she possess but 
a spark of true womanly pride, this will make her hap- 
pier than wagonloads of precious gifts could do. 

If you have a laborer with whom you are satisfied, 
tell him so! Praise him! He will be better pleased 
than with the conventional gift which is supposed to 
repay his ardent services. . 

How delighted pupils are when they are praised by 
their teacher, and they may carry the praise home in the 
form of a certificate, particularly if they know that the 
praise is deserved. 

But even our dear, beloved gold, hardly earned, still 
more hardly parted with, finds its way more readily out 
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of our purses, than does a good, kind word out of our 
mouths. The penurious man will sooner, though even 
that with a heavy heart, make up his mind to the pur- 
chase of a diamond, than will the hard man to the 
utterance of appreciative praise. Limited knowledge 
of human nature is shown by the fact that there is more 
complaint of flattery, that is, of too much and undeserved 
praise, than of praise withheld, though merited. 

To flatter a man in his presence, and then to criticise 
him adversely as soon as his back is turned upon us, is 
an undoubted sin, of which no one is entirely innocent, 
but which everyone regards as contemptible ; but when 
the kind word that really belongs to another is withheld, 
the wrong is not even suspected. Is it because people 
are, in truth, so poor in virtue that we hear so few 
of them praised? Why, that would be a slur upon the 
Creator who made them ! 

God said to Noah, “Thou art a man whom I have 
found good and righteous, ‘in this generation,’ under the 
existing circumstances under which thou hast grown up 
among men.” 

So let us judge. Let us give every one his due; let us 
judge of everyone in the light of the circumstances 
under which he has lived and been brought up. Let us 
give to everyone credit for the good in him, whether it 
be great or small, to those near and dear to us, as well 
as to those with whom we come but casually in contact. 

Our sages say, in an allegory, that God lays the hand 
of his mercy upon the scale of merit, when the tongue 

of the balance wavers between guilt and deserts. Even 
though there may be some doubt as to the unquali- 
fied merit of the action in question, praise it! We are 
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not so conscientious when we come to blame. Many a 
hard judgment is passed upon the strength of a mere 
supposition, of rumors floating about in the air, coming, 
no one knows whence—why be so guarded in praise? 
If we take into consideration the circumstances under 
which a man lives and acts, much may be praised that 
is not exactly resplendent in virtue, and much be 
thought clean that has many a stain. 

Of course, praise must be, according to circumstances, 
merited, then it is not flattery. It must not be over- 
done, else it may spoil the one to whom ‘it is accorded. 
Moderate praise harms no one; on the contrary, it 
spurs him on to be completely worthy and deserving of 
it. 

Many a one that finds it hard work to; utter a kind 
word justifies himself by saying, “I cannot flatter! I 
am no flatterer and no hypocrite!” Instead of which 
he ought to say, “I cannot praise ; my heart is not good 
enough.” 

Many a one who can most readily, without the slight- 
est hesitancy or qualm of conscience blame another in 
his presence, but cannot bring himself to utter a word 
of praise or acknowledgment, considers himself there- 
fore one of the most sturdy, honest and sincere of men. 
In reality, he ranks among the heartless, coarse-grained 
misanthropes of earth. 

Many are not actually malevolent ; they blame with- 
out condemning ; but neither are they kindly disposed. 
They utter not a kind word, unless it be forced from 
them. But, despite their taciturnity, they are not 
philosophers, as they fondly fancy; they are too poor 
in love and sympathy for their fellow-beings to give 
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away even a word. They would not have given Noah 
the satisfaction of saying to him, “Thee I have found 
righteous in this generation.” 

Praise a man moderately in his presence. You are 
not asked for valuable gold coins—exaggerated praise ; 
nor are there very many that deserve such praise. But 
be always well supplied with small coins, the small change 
of praise, and scatter it to the right and left on your path- 
way in life as kindly gifts and just tributes ; for there 
_ are few in whom there is not something to praise. 

To cast blame upon a strong man, in his very pres- 
ence, though it may be justified, requires heroic courage ; 
but to find something to praise in a weak one, and 
to accord him praise therefor, bespeak a noble nature 
and a gentle heart. Blessed be they that can do both, 


in whom nobility of spirit, strength of mind and good- 
ness of heart are united ! 


RELIGION AND THE MORAL LAW. 


GEN. VI: 9. 


When the moment of separation between life and 


death has come, and our labors here are ended; when | 


there is nothing more to be added to or taken from our 
life-work, in what word should we most like to have all 
our striving and getting summed up, and echoed beyond 
the grave? Artist? Scholar? Ruler? Millionaire? Or 
should we like to be remembered as a beautiful, gracious 
lady? No matter how much importance people, even up 
to the last day in life, attach to such names, when the last 
hour comes, on the verge of eternity, there is no longer 
any delight in the things that seemed of ruling import- 
ance during life. The word that we should most like 
to have re-echo in the world after the grave has closed 
over us,is that which clung to Noah’s memory: “ Noah 
was a righteous man.” Zaddik is the word; to have 
lived as a Zaddik would assuredly be our last and greatest 
desire. We find this word cut into most Israelitish 
tombstones, in praise of the man resting beneath. Often 
the praise that the patient stone bears is unmerited, 
yet the frequency with which it occurs testifies to the 
high esteem in which the epithet is held. 

The handsomest and tallest monument, with the most 
grandiloquent inscription, has no value, if the one little 
word “Zaddik” cannot be truthfully placed upon it. 
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The most touching and the most polished funeral oration 
is devoid of meaning, if the little word “ Zaddik” must 
of necessity be left out of it. Man may secure post- 
humous fame through manifold works; he may gain 
celebrity after his death among those left on earth, but 
in departing, only that which walks before us is of value 
to us, Jps 7127 PM “ Before thee shall go thy right- 
eousness ”—all that pertains to a Zaddik. 

Zaddik is a Hebrew word. What is its translation? 
It is one of the untranslatable Hebrew words. Even in 
being defined, it loses its force, just as wine loses its 
aroma in a chemical analysis. To render it in another 
language deprives it of its flavor, it is then like wine 
poured from one vessel into another. The attributes just, 
honorable, honest, benevolent, god-fearing, may be ap- 
plied to a man or not—the subject ever remains; but in 
Zaddik all these attributes are embodied. The one word 
is the subject and the predicate. We cannot imagine a 
Zaddik otherwise than possessing all these attributes. 
The Bible declares Noah to have attained his majority ; 
it tells us that in his generation he was the only one that 
had reached the nobility of a Zaddik. 

At the time of the deluge, there had been no revela- 
tion on Mount Sinai, and no Moses called to speak to 
the people in the name of God. How could there then 
have been a Zaddik? And how could men be punished 
for evil or even be called evil, there being no divine laws 
to obey and none to infringe? The Bible-text teaches us 
the great lesson that we carry a divine revelation in our 
hearts. Also to that portion of humanity that was not 
present at Mount Sinai, God revealed himself and spoke. 


This revelation continues through all times, and the voice 
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of God, heard in our conscience, does not die away. It is 
“the loud voice that does not cease.” Our sages men- 
tion seven Noachian precepts, but it is not imperative to 
derive them from the Bible, as our sages do. The four 
into which the seven resolve themselves are, humanity, 
chastity, justice and the worship of God. These emanate 
from man’s moral instincts, and are the gentle voices of 
the heart, in which God’s will manifests itself. Noah 
had the same law-giver as his contemporaries, the same 
teacher and mentor—the moral law within his heart sr 
was sufficient to make him a Zaddik, to teach him how 
to earn God’s favor, whereas his contemporaries had 
incurred the deluge. 

This story recommends to us tolerance, exercised by 
God himself, and. so often overlooked by religious zeal. 
Even those who were not at Mount Sinai, and whose 
ancestors were not there, who never experienced a 
supernatural revelation, and, therefore,do not believe 
in any, even they may find favor in the eyes of God, if 
they lead a virtuous life. Noah’s contemporaries met 
their destruction, because they despised the moral law, 
and permitted their feelings and actions alike to run riot. 
“ For the land was filled with violence.” This, the Bible 
tells us, was the cause of the destructive flood. So far 
as their belief was concerned, whether true or false, the 
sun would have continued to shine for them as it had 
done before and has done since for millions of idolaters. 

In matters of belief, tolerance is a virtue; men of the 
most varied beliefs may live near one another, and each 
one live and die a Zaddik. But when the question is 
purely moral, affecting all men alike; when it is one of 
nobility, of humanity, of rectitude; when, in short, it 
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falls under the divine revelations made in our hearts, 
then to practise forbearance, to be indifferent towards 
the views and actions of men, is sinful, punishable toler- 
ance, of the sort that has ever produced deluges ; that is 
to say, times of social distress, great or slight, according 
to the prevalence of this laxity of judgment. 

In the story, after Noah has been distinguished by the 
honorable name Zaddik, we read further on, as if in 
explanation of it: “Noah walked with God!” We 
spoke of a moral law, which every one carries in his 
heart, and which renders it possible for every one to be 
a Zaddik. But where, in history, look where we may, 
can we find an example of a people or a country or any 
large community living for any length of time in peace 
and order and security, based purely upon this moral 
law? A belief in God or gods, whether childish or 
rational, has always been the foundation of stable, civil 
order, and the anchor of the social fabric. Individuals 
have, at all times, discarded the belief in God, and yet 
continued to live virtuously, but communities—never. 
The worst periods of moral depravity, even in heathen 
communities, have always been those in which irreligion 
was considered the proper thing, and the masses turned 
their backs upon their temples of divine worship, and 
gave up their belief, without substituting a better one. 

The praise accorded to Noah, “and Noah walked 
with God,” shows what was lacking in his contempora- 
ries, and what occasioned the moral ruin of the people. 
They walked neither with God, nor with gods. 

Truly, the moral law and the tendency to good are 
in the human heart; so are the conditions for growth 
contained in the seed, the earth and the atmosphere, but 
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the sun must give heat and light, must awaken and 
quicken the germ. Thus the heart has its moral law, 
and the understanding knows right from wrong, but the 
divine spark, which impels the heart to good actions, is 
wanting. This animating element is the belief in God. 
The chemist knows the component parts of the blood ; 
he can show us its separate ingredients, but he cannot 
make blood of the parts. How to impart life is the 
secret of creation. The secret of quickening the moral 
law in man is not withheld from us: it is the faith in 
heaven, in a higher, superhuman, inconceivable Being. 

As remarked before, individuals, guided by the moral 
law, may remain in the right path, even though they be 
infidels, but never an entire community. Political and 
social problems may unite the masses, and move them to 
act in harmony, but not permanently, only while the 
question is pending. If the moral law is to be the law 
of the land, if it is to achieve permanent and thus effec- 
tive results, it must be informed with a ray of the sun 
of faith, dispensing light and warmth from a world 
above and beyond ours. 

Noah’s contemporaries walked not with God, where- 
fore the Zaddikim gradually disappeared from their 
midst, and morality died out among them. Depravity 
followed in the train of godlessness. But Noah walked 
with God; his belief in God kept the moral law in his 
heart fresh and pure, and he was the only Zaddik of his 
time; and he is praised as a most excellent Zaddik. 
For it is not so difficult to live a Zaddik among Zad- 
dikim. It is infinitely harder to remain true to one’s 
self among evil, immoral people, to stand firm in the 
current of public opinion, and not be carried away by it. 
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Let us not be deceived because nowadays we find 
everywhere people who are estranged from religion ; 
infidels, who are nevertheless good and virtuous. Let 
not such examples mislead us into believing that com- 
munities may prosper spiritually, and the world remain 
moral, without some kind of religion. In a country of 
fifty millions, hundreds of thousands may live moral 
lives without religion, so long as millions and millions of 
their contemporaries worship God, and teach the wor- 
ship of God, and instil thoughts of heaven in church, in 
school, and at the domestic hearth—so long as hundreds 
of thousands of churches and schools and synagogues 
exist to foster these teachings, and so awaken, support 
and sanctify the moral law in the heart. 

Imagine all the churches and schools closed, the 
moral guidance discontinued, and each one left to follow 
the promptings of his heart. Oh, ye philosophers! ye 
would not win those fleeing from the ashes of their faith, 
not even your own offspring ; the masses deserting God 
would drag you down into their own whirlpool of unfet- 
tered sensualism, materialism and gross selfishness. 

It would be the foulest calumny to accuse modern 
Jews of retrogression in morality, because of the more 
lax exercise of the rites of their inherited religion. 
Even the most conservative must admit, upon unbiased 
judgment, that in many ways things are better than they 
were in the days of unquestioned orthodoxy. Yet we 
cannot be sufficiently earnest in our warning against too 
greatly damping the fire of religion, till the heart is 
dead to the thought of God. Whoever values morality 
for himself and the generation in which he lives, as well 
as for the generations that follow, must practise religion 
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not only in spirit, but also in a manner that will, by 
mutual, external interests, bind together a large circle 
of believers. Through abandoning the belief in God, 
antediluvian humanity, with one exception, gradually 
sank into moral depravity. This one alone remained 
a Zaddik, for he was the only one that recognized a 
God above him. “Noah walked with God.” 

Let the precious title of Zaddik not wait for the tomb- 


stone, but may the Israelite be honored in life, before 
God and man, as a Zaddik! 


BE CONTENT TO LIVE IN THE LAND OF 
THY BIRTH. 


“ And you, beye fruitful, and multiply ; bring forth abundantly inthe 
earth, and multiply therein.” —GEN. 5 Bay 


In the repetition of the thought contained in the first 
part of our text in the concluding words, “ and multiply 
therein ” our sages recognize a special covenant of God; 
or, translated into the language of our day, a law of 
Nature regulating the affection of man for his native 
heath. “And multiply therein ”—thrive, develop and 
strengthen in the place where your cradle stood. 

It is certain that some such natural law of inevitable 
force must regulate man’s feeling on the subject. The 
most inhospitable regions of the earth are inhabited by 
people who, nevertheless, enjoy life; they strain every 
muscle to earn a meagre subsistence, while lands, richly 
blessed, remain untilled. In the rugged mountains of 
Vermont, in the forests of Maine, among the bogs and 
marshes of North Carolina, there are light crops and 
hard work, little pleasure and much privation. Yet 
people have lived there from generation to generation, 
clinging to and loving the.spot in which they were born, 
while vast areas of land in the Union, as fertile as the 
garden of God, as the land of Egypt, still await the 
pioneer’s plow. The Shetland Isles, even Iceland, Spitz- 
bergen and Noya Zembla are inhabited, whereas Spain, 
Hungary, the principalities of the Danube, etc., still 
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have room for all their dwellers. As a rule, moreover, 
people are proud of the wretched bit of land which 
they happen to inhabit. The Russian, in his smoky 
cabin, buried in snow half the time, looks proudly down 
upon the Italian, who must go to the mountains for the 
snow and ice wherewith to cool a beverage. The laz- 
zarone, who lives on the street, subsists on alms, and can 
claim nothing as his own but the blue of the sky over- 
head, yet exclaims, “See Naples and die!” 

A Greenlander replied to a missionary, “ Who made 
the sun? I don’t know; I have never thought about 
it; but if it was made by anyone, it assuredly must have 
been a Greenlander !”” 

The epochs in history, when entire peoples threw off 
these fetters, and left their barren homes in multitudes 
in search of more pleasant abiding-places, have ever 
been fraught with misery, as was the time of the deluge. 
What is the burning of Magdeburg, of London, of Mos- 
cow, or of Chicago, as compared with the calamities 
brought on by these hordes? Hundreds of miles of 
villages and towns were one sheet of flames. Slaying 
and massacre preceded them, and death, ruin and deso- 
lation followed in their wake. 

God spake after the great deluge, “There shall be no 
more a flood to destroy the earth!” Likewise, Provi- 
dence has, since many centuries, kept the nations within 
bounds, and not permitted them to deluge the earth. 
The old covenant, “and multiply therein,” is once again 
in full operation. The entire surface of the earth is 
inhabited, and despite the partial distribution of favors, 
each one believes himself in possession of the most fav- 
ored spot, and there takes root for all times. 
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So enormous a displacement of the fluid element, as 
in Noah’s time, is a curse; but complete cessation of 
movement would be equally unfortunate. So the rush 
of entire peoples, the surging of a sea of humanity over 
the whole earth, brought with it inexpressible misery 
and suffering. On the other hand, if nations were to 
separate themselves from one another by insuperable 
barriers; were to hate and despise one another, and live 
each one only within the circle of its own ideas, it 
would prove anything but a blessing. Regarding this, 
much has changed for the better. Nations confine them- 
selves within their boundaries, and yet there is easy 
movement from one to the other. In ancient times, 
next to death, exile was the most severe punishment, for 
only one’s native heath contained that which was most 
desirable. “Stranger” was an ugly name; neither the 
life nor the property of him that bore it was safe; 
respect, friendship, good-will were out of the question. 
These conditions naturally strengthened the love of 
home. The more unkind fate was in foreign lands, the 
more beautiful did home appear. The ancients used to 
say, “ Wherever I am happy, there is my country!” But 
no one was happy anywhere except at home. 

Nowadays, any good book or newspaper article is 
translated into various languages, and travels from land 
toland. The products of the soil or of trade and works 
of art are taken everywhere; hundreds and thousands 
of people are employed in scattering them abroad. We of 
to-day also love our homes ; but oftentimes we are better 
off in astrange than in our native land; since we are se- 
cure abroad, and are treated kindly, we no longer consider 
leaving home a misfortune, or life away from it, exile. 
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For this, God be praised. Each people lives happily 
and securely in its own domain, and still each individual 
may safely remove his home to a distance of thousands 
of miles. Just as the sea is confined in its basin by 
rocks and sand-banks, so the peoples are detained within 
limits by the natural law, “multiply therein.” 

But as brooks, rivers and torrents beautify the earth, 
as fogs, clouds and moderate rains refresh and invigo- 
rate it, so do men travelling from land to land in families 
and parties receive and bestow the advantages of new 
knowledge, of new skill, new views, new conceptions, 
and animate, refresh and enhance the social life of 
humanity. 

The portion from the Prophets (I Kings XX1), which 
we read to-day, illustrates the natural law about the 
affection of man for his native heath. Naboth will not, 
at any price, part with his inherited vineyard. The 
soil which his parents tilled and cultivated is dearer to 
him than any other estate offered to him, even though 
it be better and more beautiful than his own. When 
we take into consideration the submissiveness of Orientals 
to the behests of their ruler, and the perils of provoking 
his wrath, Naboth’s outspoken preference for his plot of 
ground is explicable only by the compelling power of a 
natural law. 

In this, too, there has been a great change. How 
many do we find to-day living in the houses of their 
parents, or cultivating the lands of their grandparents? 
Who would not be ready to sell his house and grounds 
for a good round sum? Not once but ten times in the 
course of his life? If the community wants a piece of 
ground, hundreds are eager to sell, for a goodly remuner- 
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ation, little caring that their ancestors once lived 
upon it. 

We ought to regard, as one of Nature’s hints, the fact 
that man is always strongest and happiest and most con- 
tent in his native home, wherever that home may be: 
“Here I will cast anchor, and if storms do not drive 
me away, I will live, work and die here; here would I 
see my children reared and settled.” Staff in hand, 
loins girded, ever prepared for change, living for the 
day and mistrusting the morrow—that is not the way to 
find happiness in life. Choose a country, and love it; 
choose an occupation, and be faithful to it, working 
earnestly, perseveringly and trustfully, thus preparing 
better times. Whatever is yours by inheritance or 
honest gain should please you, and seem better and 
more beautiful than royal estates. Unlike those that 
are ever seeking happiness in change, to whom the 
belongings of others always seem better and more desira- 
ble than their own, who are never satisfied with what 
they themselves possess ; unlike those that are willing 
to sell anything and everything for gold, and rate the 
value of every possession according to the gold standard 
__unlike such, have ye a fatherland that ye love, a city, a 
town, a bit of ground, a home to which ye are attached, 
a house in which ye feel at home, in which to live, not 
to be bartered away from time to time, and thus form 
ye a link in the family chain, and add to its sacred 
traditions. 

“Bring forth abundantly in the earth, and multiply 
therein!” 


THE TOWER OF BABEL. 


GEN. XI. 


Was there anything sinful in the building of the 
Tower of Babel? Upon calmly perusing the story, we 
find therein neither sin nor punishment of sin. “A 
tower whose top may reach unto heaven” has been con- 
strued as an expression of sinful audacity, as if the 
builders of the tower had had the intention of storming 
heaven and dethroning God; whereas, it is evident that 
the expression “reach unto heayen” is merely figura- 
tive, and means “ very high,” just as it conveys the idea 
of the superlative in the phrase, “the cities are walled 
and great unto heaven.” Altogether, speculation and 
tradition have been too active about the Tower of Babel, 
The main question was not the building of a tower—that 
is mentioned incidentally—it is really the building of a 
city that is spoken of. Why, the last words are: “and 
they left off to build the city.” But, surely, the tale 
must have some meaning! Certainly it has a meaning, 
but one far more natural and rational than has generally 
been attributed to it. Let us try to elucidate it. 

“And the whole earth was of one language and of 
one speech.” 

Two opposing forces act upon man. When two peo- 
ple live together, sometimes from their very first meeting, 
this conflict of feelings becomes noticeable. The one 
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tendency is toward individualism, toward a life of un- 
trammelled, personal liberty, to do what we will, and to 
take what we can. This, according to the Bible, was 
the tendency of man before the deluge: “the land was 
filled with violence.” People in whom this tendency 
predominates are just as hard to get on with nowadays. 
They cause unhappiness in married life, and dissensions 
in societies; they mar the peace of the community, and 
are anarchists in political life. But man cannot live for 
himself alone ; he is a being with social needs, and their 
satisfaction necessitates limitations to the personal liberty 
of the individual. To find the happy medium between 
the two extremes is the duty of every individual towards 
himself, and of every one who has it in his power to 
adjust the laws of the community. 

The extreme of self-control and self-effacement is shown 
in the story of the Tower of Babel. After building it, 
the people wanted to remain together, to form one com- 
munity, to speak one tongue, and, in every respect, to 
lead the same life. To accomplish this, each one would 
have been obliged to sacrifice almost wholly his individ- 
ual liberty. This personal restriction, which is imposed 
by all despotic governments, to a certain extent by all 
monarchies, and even by some republics, renders the 
citizen a mere stone in the social structure. He does 
not exist for his own sake, but only as a part of the 
whole, Heis like one of the bricks in the tower. The 
brick was not baked for the sake of the brick itself, but 
to be used in building the tower. 

That, indeed, is the view of conquerors of ancient and 
modern times. The man, as an individual, has no 
value—of what consequence is he? But he is required 
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as a stone to assist in building up a monarchy or an 
empire. What cared Nebuchadnezzar or Cyrus for the 
welfare of the people upon whom he made war? What 
cared Alexander the Great for the welfare of the Asi- 
atics? What cared the bloody Roman for the comfort or 
happiness of the peoples far and near whom he con- 
quered? Did Napoleon go to Moscow to advance the 
welfare of the Russians? Does Russia care to make the 
Turks happy? In every case, the object was to secure 
bricks for the structure of power; and so men and 
peoples are formed into bricks to be utilized in that struc- 
ture. Anyone who, in matrimonial or business relations, 
requires the other party to live only for him and his 
advantage, and so asserts his own individuality that the 
individuality of his associate is crushed—on a small 
scale, he, too, is a conqueror and a tyrant. The people 
with whom he comes into contact are only bricks to him, 
to be used at his pleasure and to his advantage. It is 
one of the violent methods of despotism to force the 
people under a common yoke, to make them forget their 
own language, and adopt that of their conqueror. Uni- 
formity in religion, uniformity in manners and customs, 
but above all, uniformity in language! 

Experience teaches us that differences of language 
and the consequent division of people into separate 
nations and tribes, protected the liberty of mankind. 
For liberty, when driven away by one people, always 
found another somewhere on the face of the earth 
to abide with. Differences of language prevent the 
formation of universal empires, which are the graves 
of liberty. Whenever any such have been welded to- 
gether, by means of blood and iron, they have soon fallen 
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into their component parts, by reason of the different 
tongues. 

Varieties of language are the safeguard, not only of poli- 
tical liberty, but also of religious and scientific freedom. 

Thought may be fettered in some one place, but the 
power of the oppressor can penetrate no further than his 
language goes. 

Woe to us, had the Latin or the Greek tongue become 
universal in the Roman Empire, as the Romans and the 
Greeks, respectively, endeavored to make it! Roman 
Christianity would then, in its sway, have become co-ex- 
tensive with the Latin language. 

Woe to the world, had the Arabic tongue become 
universal twelve hundred years ago! If so, Moham- 
medanism would now be the universal religion. The 
Reformation could not have gained a foothold among 
Christians in the Protestant countries, had not the Bible 
been translated into the language of the country, and 
thus reached the people. Moses Mendelssohn was no 
reformer, neither in his life nor in his teachings, but by 
translating the Hebrew Bible into good German, he 
took the preliminary step to reform. 

Thus, too, the story of the Tower of Babel conveys to 
us the lesson that uniformity of language and custom 
was not included in the scheme of creation. God scat- 
tered the people over the earth, and gave them different 
languages to make them live in separate nations and 
tribes. Man is not to be like one of the bricks in the 
tower ; his individuality demands respect. 

“And it came to pass, as they journeyed from the 
East, that they found a plain in the Jand of Shinar ; 
and they dwelt there.” 
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According to the ancients—the rule would scarcely 
apply to the United States—liberty dwells in the moun- 
tains, and bondage in the valleys; in the mountains 
there is poverty, in the valleys there is wealth. The 
sparse vegetation in the mountains, coupled with the 
absence of rivers and seacoast, debarring the inhabitants 
from all opportunities for profitable trade, naturally 
compels them to industry and moderation, the cardinal 
virtues of civil life. The clear, pure light and atmosphere 
incite to free thought and ideal living. On the plains 
the fertility of the soil and the opportunities for carrying 
on trade and thus acquiring wealth, spoil the people and 
crush their spirit. In a life of luxury, the higher 
things of life are disregarded, and the love of liberty is 
lost. “And from thence did the Lord scatter them 
abroad upon the face of all the earth.” The mountains 
were to have dwellers to preserve liberty, while the val- 
leys were to be peopled by those whose mission it was to 
garner wealth for purposes of enlightenment and civili- 
zation. “Go to, let us build us a city and a tower, 
whose top may reach unto heaven, and let us make us a 
name, lest we be scattered abroad upon the face of the 
whole earth.” 

The cities are the homes of intelligence and refined 
culture, of love of art and the esthetic sense. There we 
find the fostering spirits of all these high endeavors, 
teachers of science as well as the self-denying rich, who, 
having hoarded wealth, apply it to the furtherance of 
noble enterprises. In the cities, the schemes originate 
which distribute wealth like a fructifying stream over the 
entire country. In the cities, people of genius and talent 
congregate ; everyone who is pre-eminent in his specialty 
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seeks the city, where his services will be appreciated. 
But in the cities, there is also luxury, extravagance, 
corruption, pretence. There, every physical and moral 
power is strained and over-exerted to meet the insatiable 
demands of city life and customs. Political and moral 
sins alike find a most congenial home there. The 
rabble that collects there is ready for any crime, even 
for treason; traitors to their country have ever found 
and bought their minions in the city. 

In the country, life is more simple ; there is more sin- 
cerity, more modesty, more cordiality, more industry 
and moderation. On the other hand, there is less intel- 
lectuality, less taste for art and science, and less oppor- 
tunity to cultivate or teach these ; there is less enterprise 
and a more limited horizon in every direction. 

A country in which city life predominates would be a 
misfortune, as has been proved by Sidon and Tyre, Car- 
thage and Venice. But a country of villages and farms 
and no cities, a land of peasants without business and 
tradesmen, such as Uri and Schwyz in Switzerland, would 
permit of none but a heavy, clownish existence, a life of 
stagnation, in which progress in matters of religion, of 
civil law, of art and science, of trade, of constitutional 
government, and eyen of agriculture, would not be possi- 
ble. When combined with the restlessness of city life 
the conservatism of country life is a valuable factor in 
the regulation of well-ordered progress. Left to itself, 
this conservatism would degenerate into complete inertia. 
Therefore, the Scriptural narrative says that “The Lord 
scattered them abroad upon the face of all the earth; 
and they left off to build the city.” 

« And it came to pass, as they journeyed from the East.” 
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There is a migration of people from the East across 
the ocean to this country, too. Thence, where cireum- 
stances have taught them to live industriously and 
modestly, they come here to assist in a structure so great 
and magnificent, that figuratively its top reaches unto 
heaven. The immigrants build up both cities and vil- 
lages. Under such circumstances, there is no danger 
in building. The increase in the population of the cities 
is counterbalanced by the ever-in creasing country popu- 
lation. But we Israelites, as a religious brotherhood, 
have not maintained this nice adjustment. The majority 
of our co-religionists in Europe lived in villages and 
country towns. There were they brought up in the 
school of industry and moderation, and there, too, they 
could live in strict obedience to the behests of their 
religion, without coming into conflict with the outer 
world. 

Now, in the old world as here, the tide of humanity 
flows toward the cities; country communities are dwind- 
ling away. Here, in our republic, all the immigrant. 
Israelites become city dwellers; the counterbalancing, 
conservative country communities are lacking. The 
restrictions imposed by our religion are daily disregarded 
in favor of the demands of city life. So much for the 
practice. As for the theory, the teachings of our faith— 
they are not so readily and blindly accepted by the 
city dweller, who comes into contact with all sorts of 
ideas, as by the simple countryman. The rapid trans- 
formation in the life of the Jewish people here, in their 
thoughts and actions, is due to the change from the 
country to the city; the pious, slow, conservative coun- 
tryman has become an easy-going townsman. 
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O would that Israelites, while enjoying city advan- 
tages and adopting city customs, did but retain the rural 
simplicity, steadiness, industriousness and virtuous life 
of their former rural homes! May they, like the flower 
transplanted to a new soil, not wilt in their divine heri- 
tage, but be ennobled, and bear fruits that will find 
favor in the sight of God and man! 


LEARNING AND FORGETTING. 


“‘ Now the Lord had said unto Abram, Get thee out of thy country, and 
from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto a land that I 
will shew thee.’’-—GEN. XII: 1. 


Man has a twofold task here below: to learn and to 
forget. The latter is the more difficult of the two. 
Although, at first blush, nothing seems easier than to 
forget, and nothing more difficult than to learn; a 
moment’s thought will show us that the most important 
functions in life, particularly of mental life, are acquired 
without any trouble. We learn to think, speak, subor- 
dinate ourselves, to be ashamed, to be merciful, and to 
practise other virtues—yea, and some of the vices—of 
our civilization, by merely living in our country, in our 
birthplace, in our home. 

What we learn in the school-room, in the sweat of our 
brow, is of minor account; the most important things 
in life we learn easily, without thought or trouble, invol- 
untarily and unconsciously, in our intercourse with 
men. Now, if we were to pause reverently before this 
naturally acquired wealth of thought, feeling, speech 
and action, there would be neither progress nor develop- 
ment; one generation would follow another, and each 
one be like the last. Many mistakes and failings, un- 
consciously acquired, must be forgotten, if there is to be 
improvement, and this forgetting is very difficult of 
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accomplishment ; the force of habit inclines us to learn 
with ease, but to forget far less easily. 

From time to time, therefore, there must arise original 
thinkers, who, above and beyond the inheritance of past 
ages, have ideas of their own, revelations in art, trades, 
professions, science or religion. They impel the masses 
to follow slowly in the paths they have made. Minor 
geniuses direct small matters, the fashions of the day ; 
they appear and vanish like meteors on the social hori- 
zon. For matters of more lasting import, there are a 
few bright minds which shine like guiding stars upon 
the human pathway. But for the great thoughts that 
revolutionize history, and flood the earth with light like 
the morning sun, the centuries prepare and wait, until 
the man is born, from whose mind shall emanate the 
thoughts that are destined to create a new order of 
things in countries and among peoples. 

Such a man was Abraham. To him came the divine 
message which we have chosen for our text: to leave 
his country and his birthplace and his family, and go 
to a land that God would show him, a new world of 
thought, which he was to be the first to unlock. 

When the shock of surprise, occasioned by the dis- 
covery of America, had abated, there were many ready 
to belittle the merit of the discoverer, saying that 
it was a simple matter, that the thought that led 
to the discovery was so natural that others besides 
Columbus might have conceived it. In the same way, 
the thought of one God, in opposition to the idea that 
the divine, creative forces are distributed among many 
gods, seems so natural that it might have been discovered, 
and introduced to the world by thousands and millions 
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besides Abraham. The logical consequences of the 
belief in one God—the doctrine of universal brother- 
hood, and the code of morals governing mankind—are 
so generally accepted by us, that a large proportion of 
people, educated and uneducated, particularly the latter 
when they are prosperous, think that if they be but 
good and honest, they can get on very well without 
any God whatever. But we must consider that in 
Abraham’s day, and before and after him, the world, 
including its thinkers and sages, was heathen, and 
that the morals that hedge us about to-day are mono- 
theistic not heathenish. 

Abraham could never have become what he did, if 
he had not possessed the power to forget and to unlearn 
what he had been taught in his country, in his birth- 
place and in his home. Socrates, Plato, Aristotle and 
other sages of antiquity forgot a great deal ; that is, they 
emancipated themselves from the mistaken thoughts 
and fancies of their countrymen and associates. But 
they remained heathens withal; they could not discover 
and promulgate the true belief in God, because they did 
not sufficiently emancipate themselves from the influence 
of their country, their birthplace and their intimate 
associates. 

Tn Christendom, there are many bright minds and 
logical thinkers, possessed of keen powers of analysis, 
and imbued with the desire to seek truth and truth only, 
to serve truth and truth only. If, nevertheless, they 
stand spellbound before their inherited faith, and let it 
define the circle of their reasoning, we need not at once 
ery out, and brand them as hypocrites. It is evident, 
they cannot completely emancipate themselves from the 
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influence of their country, their birthplace, and their 
home; they are not strong enough to forget and unlearn 
as radically as Abraham did. 

It is thus good to be able to forget. But, on the 

other hand, forgetting is not an unmixed good. One’s 
country, one’s birthplace, one’s home should, from 
another point of view, not be forgotten. Abraham held 
them in loving memory and esteem throughout his life. 
When, after an absence of sixty-five years, he was seek- 
ing a wife for Isaac, he bethought himself of his old 
home; only there, he imagined, and possibly only in his 
own family, would he find a woman worthy of his son 
and of his son’s future. We must forget with discrimi- 
nation; some old recollections and influences must be 
eradicated, whereas others ought to be religiously pre- 
served. : 
— “Out of thy country ” was the command that came 
to Abraham. Man is influenced by the climate of the 
country in which he lives. Neither the frigid nor the 
tropic zone has ever produced a great man. In the 
northern portion of our hemisphere, in the temperate 
zone, there are calm, deliberate thinkers ; the south gives 
rise to more emotional, more imaginative men; the 
former are more active and energetic, the latter are far 
more impressionable, but they are more indolent and 
passive in disposition. “ Get thee out of thy country” 
—rise above the influence of climate ! 

The inhabitants of every country possess advantages 
and failings, national virtues and national faults. “Get 
thee out of thy country,” free thyself from the faults 
and failings of the race that claims thee ! 

Nations and the inhabitants of different districts hate 
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one another, or at any rate, are prejudiced against one 
another. “Get thee out of thy country,” value every one 
in accordance with his worth, and judge him according 
to his bearing, not his parentage. 

This Abraham did. He crossed the Euphrates, 
traversed Syria, dwelt in the land of Canaan, went to 
Egypt and returned, pitched his tents, and dug wells in 
the land of the Philistines, and everywhere he met with 
kindly treatment, respect, friendship and love. Even 
Sodom felt kindly towards him, and favored him by 
suffering the presence of his kinsman. For whither- 
soever he went, it was as a friend of humanity ; he 
harbored no prejudice, and therefore met with none. 
“Away from thy kindred and from thy father’s 
house.” Two villages, though separated by but a 
narrow meadow-dale, may be entirely distinct, not 
only in the manners, but in the dialect and in the moral 
attitude of their inhabitants. This is still more apt to 
be the case with the dwellers in large cities. Boston 
and New Orleans, Paris and Amsterdam, Naples and 
Moscow, Madrid and Stockholm are complete contrasts 
in the ways, thoughts and feelings of their inhabitants. 
But the difference in the moral atmospheres of the cities 
of our day cannot compare with that between the cities 
of old. An Athenian was an entirely different being, 
in character and moral attitude, from a Spartan. 
The serious, stern citizen of ancient Rome was the 
exact opposite of the luxurious, careless, easy-going 
Tarentine ; he of Jerusalem was entirely different from 
him of Sidon, or even of Galilee, although the distance 
between these cities and the province was very insignifi- 
cant. To Abraham came the message to tear himself 
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away from the moral peculiarities of his country, and to 
enter a new realm of truth and morality, in which the 
whole earth and all its inhabitants might have a part. 

The hardest and most serious task it is to leave the 
“father’s house,” to emancipate ourselves mentally and 
spiritually from our home. The task is difficult because 
nature, gratitude, the memories of our youth and the 
sacred reverence we bear our parents, all rebel against 
it, and because every nerve and fibre of our being is 
interwoven with the traditions of our parental homes. 

The task is a serious one, because its accomplishment 
threatens to shatter, to its very foundations, the structure 
of our religious and moral lives. The home is the light- 
house that shines out across the sea of life to warn us, 
when the storms of passion or the smooth billows of 
temptation threaten our destruction. In the hour of 
temptation, the venerable forms of our parents appear 
to us, even though they be far away, or no longer of this 
world ; they plead with us and warn us, pointing out the 
paths of repentance and virtue. 

We must remember that Abraham had reached his 
seventy-fifth year ere he felt himself strong enough to 
tear himself away from the home and the faith of his 
father, and without danger to the peace of his soul to 
follow out his own ideas of truth and piety. Nor did 
he lose sight of a fixed goal: “Unto a land that I will 
shew thee.” He knew that this goal would more than 
repay him for all he was renouncing. 

The message that came to Abraham, to forget and to 
learn, comes tous all. It is our duty to leave the homes 
of our fathers, not only literally but figuratively as well, 
and to correct in ourselves the abuses, the prejudices, the 
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harshness, and the mistakes of faith, thought and action, 
that we inherit. But let us beware, lest, in eradicating 
the weeds, we tear up the roots of our moral and relig- 
ious life, fostered in the sanctuary of the home. 

Tt was not until Abraham was seventy-five years old 
that he felt able to cross the threshold of his home, and 
to erect a new one for future generations. We of to-day 
forget more readily; we leave our homes in callow 
youth ; not only do we leave the parental roof, but men- 
tally and spiritually, and in matters of worldly import, 
we throw off its subtle safeguards. Abraham tried to 
realize an ideal that ever hovered before him; he knew 
whence he had come, and whither he was going. Do 
we know whither we tend? We are to forget—very well; 
but what will we learn, what are we to learn? Where 
is the land that God will show us? Where shall we 
stop? We cannot remain and ought not to remain 
where our fathers were. But let us not leave our homes 
too hastily ; let us carefully and wisely select what should 
be forgotten, and replace it by what is better worth know- 
ing. Everything that recalls father and mother, and 
does not prevent the children from leading good, true 
lives, is a blessing to them. Virtue has no better safe- 
guard than the enduring memory of home, and the 
anchor of faith is safest, when imbedded in our youth. 
Let us who are the heads of homes blessed with children, 
see to it that, when they grow to manhood and woman- 
hood, and measure the worth of the spiritual legacy 
we leave them, they may find little to forget, and much 
to hold in honor and in loving, blessed remembrance. 


THE MASSES FOLLOW A FEW THINKERS. 


“So Abram departed, as the Lord had spoken unto him; and Lot went 
with him.’’—GEN, XII : 4. 


Abraham and Lot acted alike in leaving their coun- 
try and their home for the land of Canaan, but from 
different motives. The former recognized a divine mis- 
sion; his action was the result of his own mature 
thoughts and feelings: “And Abram departed as the 
Lord had spoken unto him.” The latter went simply 
because his uncle did. Had his uncle remained at 
home, it would not have occurred to Lot to go. “And 
Lot went with him.” Lot merely accompanied him. 

Such is the practice of the world. There have, at all 
times, been only few original, independent thinkers— 
surprisingly few. The vast majority of the millions and 
millions of people that have existed and now exist, 
think, speak and act according to prescribed models. 
In small circles, comparatively small minds suffice to do 
the thinking for all; in more extensive circles, more 
profound thinkers are required to think for every mem- 
ber of the larger constituency. It is the same with 
regard to periods of time. For short periods, there are 
minor heralds of thought. Each day, each year, each 
lustrum, has its pervading thought, which emanates 
from some one brain, but with the day, with the year, 
with the lustrum, the thought passes away. Others, 
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more potent thinkers, influence a quarter, a half or the 
whole of a century with their thoughts. Generations 
upon generations come and go, and copy them in 
thought and speech, and fancy themselves to be original. 
Then there are independent thinkers that have done the 
thinking, that have been examples to the world, in 
thought and feeling and action, for thousands of years. 
Such an one was Abraham. 

Abraham followed neither in the path of his ancestors, 
nor in that of his contemporaries; his mind branched 
out into new directions. He went, as God had com- 
manded him. He had the strength and the courage for 
new thought and independent action, regardless of the 
past and of his own time. 

In Abraham we see the independent thinker of preg- 


' nant thoughts, whereas Lot, according to our. text, is as 


a mirror, in which imitators may recognize themselves. 

We pride ourselves upon being descended from 
Abraham; but in our intellectual and religious life, 
we are more like Lot. We are great imitators. 
We do not speak of imitation in social life, for 
that is common to frail humanity. Let us speak 
of that which concerns us Israelites more particu- 
larly. In both camps, into which Israel is divided, 
there are thousands upon thousands who unthinkingly 
follow others, as Lot went with Abraham. It is proper 
that it should be so with the orthodox. In believers, it 
is a necessary virtue to exclude independent thought 
from the field of religion. Imitation in thought and 
action is the essence of a true, firm faith. Thought is 
employed only to explain and justify inherited thoughts 
and practices. 
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But if anyone imagines that there are only thinkers 
in the other camp, he is greatly in error. There are 
very few reformers; of the reformed there are many. 

In the Christian Church, those that have renounced 
the old doctrines call themselves “The Reformed.” 
That is a modest way of expressing the fact; we are 
reformed, it may be by birth, or education, or instruc- 
tion, or example, or by the force of circumstances. 
Had the reformed of the present day lived four hundred 
years ago, they would, perhaps, one and all, have joined 
the Catholic ranks, as they now do those of the reform 
movement. Huss, Wicliffe, Luther, Zwingli, Calvin— 
these were Reformers—original thinkers in the midst of 
a Catholic world. 

Those among us that have discarded the old teachings, 
and particularly the minutely regulated, orthodox-Jewish 
ways of life, have drifted on with the spirit of the 
times into the reform movement. We are reformed. 
The Israelites of the present day that call them- 
selves reformers would, in Spinoza’s day, undoubtedly 
have done their share in denouncing the independent 
thinker. 

But we must not be too severe upon ourselves, for 
such is the way of the world. In every field of human 
activity, there are but few fresh, bubbling springs of 
thought, whence the innumerable Lots draw their wis- 
dom. Why, then, should it be otherwise in religious 
matters? In every family circle, in every association, 
great or small, there are a few that furnish the thoughts, 
which the others absorb and adopt, believing themselves 
to be the originators. Hundreds go to Washington, to 
Congress ; there, also, there are but few that supply the 
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thoughts, and determine the current of debates, and who 
shall say whence those few derive their inspiration? 

Among thousands of artists there are but few original 
masters that strike out into new paths; the majority 
practise art according to old laws and old models. 

In the domain of science, there are few that write 
books containing original thoughts. Asa rule, scientific 
men learn what is taught them, and teach what they 
have learned. 

In pedagogy, it is the same. For three thousand 
years, the whole world copied the sage that said, “He 
that loveth his son chastiseth him,” and the authority of 
the rod was second only to that of the father. The in- 
dispensable instrument hung just above the family table 
in every home blessed with children; it hovered ever 
above the heads of the children like the sword of Dam- 
ocles. 

Toward the end of last century, there came another 
thinker, who said; Who Tloveth his child, shall not 
chastise it.” At once allthe rods disappeared, and now 
the chastising of a refractory pupil in a school is tele- 
graphed over the entire country, and the account perused 
with feelings of indignation. 

' Four thousand years ago Moses said, “Honor thy 
father and thy mother,” and the command was taken so 
seriously,and was so much exaggerated, that sons and 
‘daughters scarcely ventured to raise their eyes to the 
stern faces of their parents. The very chairs in which 
father and mother sat were honored. Contradiction was 
unknown. Everyone knows how all this is” changed. 
How did the change come about? Surely, it could not 
have been the result of a revelation made to millions 
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simultaneously! No; there was one thinker that ven- 
tured to have and to express a new thought, and in the 
course of time this rivulet of thought has swelled into 
the mighty current of general opinion, carrying with it 
countries and peoples. ) 

Now, however true it be that all this is the natural 
course of events, that there are few that think and many 
that imitate, it does not, therefore, follow that we are to 
rest satisfied tobe, in our own persons, illustrations of 
the rule. It is the natural course of events that there 
be rich and poor, yet we are in duty bound to endeavor 
to keep ourselves above poverty. Even death has its 
good features, yet we must try to avoid it. 

Then, too, we should endeavor to advance, in the 
great army of imitators and echoers, to the rank of 
commanding thinkers. Do alittle more good than your 
father and mother did, a little more than those about 
you do) Let your religion be likea blooming garden in 
which all is green and thriving. But let not your relig- 
ion be like a herbarium of plants cellected by your fore- 
fathers, shrivelled into theological dogmas, numbered 
and scientifically labelled, and then handed down to you 
to be carried about as your religion. Take pains to 
think independently in matters concerning your home, 
your business and your relations to God and man. | Do 
not be a blind imitator. “>.” LI b—-A 

After all, Lot did not make the worst choice. There 
were thinkers among Abraham’s contemporaries, whom 
Lot’s entire family followed. Only the one uncle went 
his own way, and Lot followed him. His contempora- 
ries built altars, brought sacrifices, and called upon 
their gods. So far as these outward forms of religion 
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go, Abraham certainly had no advantage over others in 
Lot’s eyes. But Abraham was better and nobler in 
thought and deed, superior to all among whom he lived; 
for Abraham went as the Lord had commanded him. 
This determined Lot to follow and to imitate him. 

In seeking a standard of merit whereby to measure 
the claims of rival Jewish congregations, we should not 
take into consideration the beauty of the Temple, the 
grand organ, the brilliant preacher, the kind of prayer- 
book, or the amount of religious decorum; what we 
may judge by is: the efficiency of the school and the 
amount of education, of honesty, of modesty, of human- 
ity, of domestic virtue, of patriotism and of faith in 
God. 

Since we follow others, let us follow the best, who, 
like Abraham, go as God commands them. 


VICISSITUDES OF FORTUNE. 


Gen. XITT :1, 2. 


Abraham, in obedience to God’s command, left the 
home of his fathers, and went to the land of Canaan. 
Ere long, famine drove him away into Egypt, but after 
remaining there for some time, he returned to the land 
of Canaan. Before his departure for Egypt, he had at 
most been in comfortable circumstances, but it is more 
probable that he was impoverished by the famine that 
had compelled him to leave. But upon his return we read 
that “Abraham was very rich.” Before his departure, 
while still in comparatively lowly circumstances, we are 
told that “he builded an altar unto the Lord who 
appeared unto him;” further on, “he builded an 
altar unto the Lord,” and “he called upon the name of 
the Lord.” In times of poverty and trouble and famine, 
there is much praying and calling upon the name of 
the Lord. But experience teaches us that increasing 
wealth causes the fire on the altars of religion to burn 
ever lower, and the thoughts of a succoring God to 
become ever rarer and weaker. 

Only at long intervals do the prosperous seek their 
altars to call upon God; and, moreover, they demand a 
very different altar from that which contented them in 
their poverty ; it must be pompous and magnificent, else 
they are ashamed to be seen near it. 
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The Bible tells us, concerning Abraham, that “he 
went on hisjourneys . . . . unto the place where 
his tent had been at the beginning, . . . . unto 
the place of the altar, which he had made there at the 
first ; and Abram called there on the name of the Lord.” 
He, the wealthy Abraham, the possessor of gold, silver 
and herds, returned to the same altar at which the poor 
Abraham had worshipped, and there called upon the 
name of the Lord. 

There are ten proofs recounted of Abraham’s good- 
ness and piety, and one of them is that he did not com- 
plain, when famine compelled him to leave the promised 
land, which, at the bidding of God, he had just en- 
tered; but even greater merit, because greater temp- 
tation is implied by the fact that, when fortune favored 
him, he remained unchanged, true to himself and to 
his God. Poverty is a temptation to depart from the 
path of honesty and from many another virtue; and 
whoever, through times of poverty, has remained good, 
honest and god-fearing, kindly, cleanly, orderly and 
resigned to his fate, has come forth triumphant from a 
great trial. But wealth has its trials also, its twofold 
trials, in fact : in its acquirement and in its application. 
A thousand spirits, good and evil alike, lurk in money. 
The evil ones are the tempters to dishonest gain and to 
its use for the gratification of every passion. There is a 
magnetic force in money, often more powerful than the 
hand that holds it, and drawing men whither it will. 
Then, all honor be to the rich man whose hand is more 
powerful than his wealth, and who applies it to truly 
good and noble uses. 

Abraham stood both of these tests. When trouble 
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drove him out of the land, he continued to lead a pious, 
godly life, and no less so when he became wealthy. 

Nothing is more common than to hear the wealthy 
complain of the faults of the poor, and vice versa the 
poor of those of the wealthy—and nothing is more 
unjust. The wealthy do not know the sensations of the 
poor; they cannot feel with them and put themselves 
into their places. Poverty and misery have a demoral- 
izing influence on character; they deaden the sense of 
honor, and undermine the ways of truth and sincerity 
in speech and action, and they impair the love of order 
and cleanliness and even of economy. We would not 
imply that poverty must perforce lead one to all these 
lapses from respectability, but it certainly is a strong 
temptation thereunto. 

Abraham resisted the temptation. Even during the 
famine he remained good and pious. But we cannot 
expect everyone to be strong like Abraham; and there- 
fore let the wealthy be cautious and considerate in their 
judgment of the poor. 

Be not angry if you find the poor swerving from 
truthfulness ; be not indignant if, now and then, you are 
out-witted by a poor man, if he wheedles a gift or a ser- 
vice out of you which he does not deserve. Do not 
leave him to his fate, because he indulges, for once, 
beyond his means. Be not too severe in your judgment, 
if he does not come up to your standard of order and 
cleanliness. Perhaps, were you similarly oppressed in 
mind and body, you would be no better. 

And they that are poor should be less bitter in their 
opinion, less severe in their criticism of the rich; they 
need not pride themselves upon not sinning as the 
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wealthy sin; they simply lack the opportunities and the 
temptations of wealth. 

“Ah, if I had the money, I should do all manner of 
good with it! But, unfortunately, those that have 
money have no hearts, and those that have hearts have 
no money!” We may hear this every day from the 
needy; and on the strength of it, they consider them- 
selves superior, because they imagine that they would do 
so much more good, if they but had the means. “ Ifs” 
and “buts” are no proofs of goodness of heart, so long 
as the confirmation of deeds is lacking. Only he who, 
like Abraham, has resisted the temptations, both of 
wealth and of poverty, is entitled to judge of the rich and 
of the poor. Only he who has been tried and purified in 
both furnaces of fortune, is capable of unbiased judg- 
ment. Are we not told that Abraham interceded for 
even such sinners as those in Sodom and Gomorrah ? 

Abraham had not yet acquired wealth, when he 
adopted his orphan nephew. Poverty is no bar to a 
kindly, humane heart, nor does it absolve from the duties 
imposed by humanity. Abraham became great and 
wealthy, but he never required any subordination on the 
part of his adopted son ; he ever treated him as his equal. 
When it became necessary for them to separate, he gave 
his nephew the choice of going or remaining. “And 
he went on his journey.” The wealthy Abraham was 
not too proud to associate with his old friends and ac- 
quaintances. With him, change of fortune did not 
imply change of friends and associates. 

A man in perfect health is able to endure a change 
of climate that would prostrate a weaker person. In 
the same way, a truly good and pious man remains 
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morally sound through every change of fortune, whether 
he rise from poverty to wealth, or sink from wealth 
to poverty. He goes “unto the place of the altar which 
he had made there at the first,” and calls there on the 
name of the Lord. Like Abraham, he remains true to 
his altar, to his friends and to his God. 


FEAR NOT THAT YOU MAY SUFFER BY 
DOING GOOD. 


GEN. XV. 


“After these things the word of the Lord came unto Abram in a vision, 
saying, Fear not, Abram: I am thy shield, thy reward shall be 
exceedingly great.”’ 


“After these things”—after what “things?” After 
Abraham’s victory over Kedorla’omer and his allies? 
“Fear not!” hardly seems to us an appropriate greet- 
ing to’a returning conqueror. The only other “things” 
mentioned before are the meeting with Malkizedek, to 
whom Abraham gave tithe, and with the King of 
Sodom, to whom he gave the booty which he had taken 
in the war. But in neither of these occurrences was 
there any cause for fear. Surely, gifts do not make 
enemies. Nevertheless, there was much reason for 
anxiety on Abraham’s part. In giving to others of 
one’s own possessions, in making sacrifices for the bene- 
fit of others, a man frequently grows anxious about 
himself; he is affrighted by his own better self and its 
generous impulses. The soft heart grows timid in the 
presence of cold reason, which says to it: “ How foolish 
thou art! Giving is all very well, and self-sacrifice is, 
indeed, noble, but if thou art so lavish, what will 
become of thee thyself? If thou art so conscientious in 
thy business relations and so generous in disposing of 
thy wealth, thou wilt suffer, and others thrive at thy 
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expense. Think of thy wife and child. Thou owest 
everything to them. Thou needest not provide for any 
one else. Let others look to the welfare of strangers.” 
Oh, how the very powers of the body, our hands and 
feet, hesitate and resist, when we bid them execute the 
noble impulses of the heart! Such was not the case 
with Abraham. He gave away willingly and freely the 
entire booty of the expedition, and even paid tithe in 
addition to the rest. He was not afraid of a generous 
action. 

Again, fear and trembling may follow close upon the 
doing of a generous action. A man may think, “It 
may be that I was too good, too considerate.” He 
recalls to mind instances, in which others, with less 
conscience and less delicacy of feeling, amassed great 
fortunes, and now occupy high places in society, while, 
when the same opportunities offered themselves to him, 
he went away empty-handed, obeying the dictates of a 
warm heart and a tender conscience. He remembers 
that he made numberless sacrifices, and gave untiringly, 
while others looked out only for their own welfare, and 
thus acquired ever-increasing wealth. In such reflec- 
tions, fear comes over him, fear for his own welfare: 
“Flow can I continue ‘to exist side by side with these 
shrewder and more calculating men, who can acquire 
riches so much more easily than I, and who find it so 
much harder to share them with others 2? To them, 
our text says, “ Fear not! In spite of all that thou hast 
done, in spite of all the sacrifices that thou hast made, 
fear not for thy future. Thou wilt not grow poor 
because of thy generosity, nor suffer for the advantage 
of others. ‘Thy reward shall be exceedingly great.’ 
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The benefit derived from such deeds is greater than 
their price.” 

Is not a woman better off for being the wife of a con- 
scientious and noble-minded man? Or are those children 
not fortunate whose father is strictly honorable, though 
not so richly endowed with worldly goods as other men? 
Is it not better for both children and father, if, when 
the hour of parting comes, the former can inherit the 
blessed memory of such a father, rather than fall heir 
to the accumulated treasures of a restless and hard- 
hearted seeker after gold? 

To this Abraham responded: “Lord God, what wilt 
thou give me, seeing I go childless, and the steward of 
my house’ will be my heir?” Thereupon, he was given 
the faithful promise of a direct posterity, and assured 
that after a long series of years, his descendants, grown 
to be a great nation, would occupy the land in which 
he now wandered as a stranger. The prophecy closes 
with the promise: “But thou shalt come to thy father 
in peace; thou shalt be buried in a good old age.” 

But were his ancestors not buried in Ur of the Chaldees? 
Did not his father Terah lie in Haran, while he found a 
grave in the Cave of Machpelah, far away in the land 
of Canaan? The prophecy, however, was meant as an 
assurance to his immortal soul that it would rejoin the 
souls of those that had gone before in peace. This is 
one phase of immortality, as we picture it to ourselves: 
the union of the soul with the souls of those once our 
beloved companions on earth. This idea is, however, 
not the whole of our belief in immortality. According 
to the doctrine of immortality, the soul of Abraham, as 
well as the souls of all other men that have passed away, 
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live on in full consciousness of the doings of their chil- 
dren and their latest descendants. What bliss it must 
bring to the soul of ,him that has passed from this earth 
to see itself perpetuated in descendants in a manner 
pleasing to the soul of all souls! And what suffering 
must be the portion of the soul of the worthless man, 
upon recognizing the sad truth that it has left no good 
behind it, that the evil wrought by it in the world con- 
tinues its influence far into the future! Fancy can 
paint no more beautiful heaven for the good, and no 
more terrible hell for the wicked than this picture of the 
soul gazing from its eternal home upon the good or evil 
wrought by it in this world, as it continues to influence 
the lives of men for centuries. 

“Fear not, Abram, thy reward shall be de sudiaate 
great.” 

“Thy reward shall be great.” It shall continue long 
after the grave has closed over thee. It shall, first, be 
the portion of the son promised to thee, that he may 
prove worthy of being thy child, and then it shall pass 
on to thy descendants. They shall form a great nation, 
and spirit of thy spirit, shall give to the world thy con- 
ception of God and thy teaching about God to be a 
blessing unto it forever. If it be granted to Abraham’s 
soul to look down upon the sublunary world from the 
celestial heights, then must he say to himself, “Truly, 
my reward is great.” 

Abraham was gathered to his fathers in peace. Not 
everyone returns thus to his fathers. Many who are 
reckoned among the fortunate ones of the earth, and 
are envied because of the happiness that is supposed to 
be theirs, pass away from this life at variance with God, 
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with the world and with themselves. It would be well 
for us, could we always keep vividly before our minds 
this thought: The day will come, when thou wilt be 
gathered to thy fathers; therefore, so live that thou 
mayest rejoin thy fathers in peace, i. ¢., with a clear con- 
science. In the seventy years that we have lived 
beyond our immediate ancestors, the world, and we, as 
part of it, ought to have gained somewhat in culture 
and knowledge; or, at least, we should not have retro- 
graded; ourlives ought not to seem barren and empty 
in comparison with theirs. 

How beautiful the phrase, to be gathered to one’s 
fathers in peace! With peace in one’s own bosom, 
without the painful reproach of a mistaken life, with- 
out inward struggles in regard to one’s faith, unshaken 
in one’s belief in a Providence ruling over life and 
death! How beautiful to leave this earth at peace with 
one’s household, with the sweet consciousness, “I am 
leaving my house not divided against itself, not in open 
strife, and not in sullen resentment. It is not probable 
that over my grave the beautiful bond of family life 
will be torn asunder, that hate will destroy the edifice 
erected by my loving care.” 

“ His sons Isaac and Ishmael buried him.” Isaac and 
Ishmael, different as they were, in disposition and in 
their relations to their home, nevertheless, stood side by 
side at the grave of the good father, in fraternal har- 
mony, moved by a common grief. Abraham, upon his 
demise, left his house in peace. 

Next to the idea of the unity of God, we hold the 
belief in the immortality of the soul as the most blessed 
doctrine. The more active our consciousness of this 
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immortality, the more joyfully and willingly shall we do 
good, and the less shall we fear to be at a disadvantage 
compared with other more worldly-minded persons, who 
scrape together untold wealth, and keep it fast in their 
clutches. Our weakness and hesitation in doing what 
we know to be good and proper may be traced to the 
fact that we have not true faith in this doctrine of 
immortality, or else that we do not keep it vividly 
enough before our minds. Our faith is not so strong as 
Abraham’s, the doctrine is not ever-present to us as it 
was to him. God said to him, “Fear not, thy reward 
shall be exceedingly great.” And what was to be his 
reward? The Lord gave keenness to his sight, so that he 
might see that, when the grass had grown afresh on his 
grave four hundred times, his posterity, a great people, 
would take possession of the beautiful land, and as the 
bearer of a divine message, would become a blessing to 
all the nations of the earth. 

Of what value would be a reward promised for so 
distant a future to him that lies mouldering in the grave, 
were it not for the belief in immortality? If eternal 
darkness is to follow, when the light of this life is extfn- 
guished, what interest can the living take in the weal 
and woe of generations that will not exist until hun- 
dreds and thousands of years have passed away? Abra- 
ham rejoiced in the promised blessing, and saw in it 
his greatest reward. It was his helief that he would not 
pass into eternal darkness from the scene of his earthly 
life; it was his hope that the dark hour of parting past, 
the true light would rise for him, and that he would 
then behold clearly all that had been veiled from him 
while on earth. 
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Let us not hesitate to make sacrifices which a pious 
and noble life demand of the Israelite, nor fear that we 
ourselves may suffer while doing good to others. Let it 
be our highest aim to return in peace to our fathers, so 
that our existence may continue to be a blessed influ- 
ence unto the latest generations, and that our souls, 
from their eternal home, may behold their reward in 
the happiness of children and children’s children. 


CHILDREN OF THE HOUSE AND CHILDREN 
OF THE SPIRIT. 


GEN. XV: 1-6, 


In the narrative preceding our text, we find the divine 
promise of a numerous progeny to Abraham, which the 
latter listens to in silence. In Chap. XIII: 16, it says: 
“And I will make thy seed as the dust of the earth: so 
that if a man can number the dust of the earth, then 
shall thy seed also be numbered.” 

Despite this prophecy, Abraham, in our text, complains 
of his sad fate, that he will die childless. But after 
a repetition of the divine promise, Abraham “ believed 
in the Lord; and the Lord accounted it to him for 
righteousness.” Why was the promise repeated? In 
what respect do the two promises differ, causing the 
first to be accepted so coolly and indifferently, and the 
second to be announced and received with gravity and 
seriousness? Furthermore, the text says, in connection 
with the second promise, that “Abraham believed in the 
Lord,” which would lead us to conclude that he had not 
believed the first promise. Butis it possible that a man 
of such piety, as was our ancestor’s, could have shown 
incredulity with regard to God’s word? There are 
plenty of sceptics about us, but suppose the most scep- 
tical of sceptics had been blessed with a divine revela- 
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tion, and were convinced of its authenticity, would he 
not believe it? 

Let us endeavor to answer these questions, and to 
fathom the text. Abraham laments: “ Lord God, what 
wilt thou give me, seeing I go childless, and the steward 
of my house is this Eliezer of Damascus? One born 
in my house will be mine heir.” This plaint does not 
refer to an earthly legacy, but to higher things. 

In the course of their lives, parents acquire a wealth 
of experience, knowledge and understanding, and would 
fain bequeath to their children this treasure bought with 
sorrow and suffering. It is their heart’s desire that their 
pain-bought knowledge of right and truth, that their 
better selves may not die with them. But to how many 
parents this happiness is denied! At their death, the 
children inherit their worldly goods, but the riches of 
mind and heart die with them, and their children are 
left morally destitute. 

When God said to hin, “ Lift up now thy eyes, and 
look from the place where thou art, . . . . all the 
land which thou seest, to thee will I give it, and to thy 
seed forever,’ Abraham was unmoved ; to believe or not 
to believe was of no consequence to him. 

The promise that his offspring should some day be the 
masters of this fertile land was no great blessing in his 
opinion. For, is it a blessing to parents to have chil- 
dren that have nothing in common with them in princi- 
ples, in faith, in feelings and in thoughts? What delights 
do children confer that do not sympathize with the joys 
and sorrows, the hopes, predilections and antipathies, 
and above all, with the faith of their parents? That 
hearken to other mentors, follow other examples, and 
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strike out into other paths? Of what value would a 
revelation be that shows us a great-great-grandchild liv- 
ing in wealth and plenty? 

When, therefore, God repeatedly spoke to Abraham 
of the great reward in store for him, the latter ex- 
claimed: “‘ Lord God, what wilt thou give me?” I go 
childless, if I must walk through life alone, without 
sympathy for my moral ideals. What would it avail 
me, though my children be numerous as the dust of the 
earth, if they be not the children of my heart and 
mind?” 

In the text, Eliezer is referred to as the child of the 
house. Perhaps Ishmael and Keturah’s children were 
already born at the time, and if so, they were the heirs. 
But even if they were born later, they were the children 
of the house merely, and they were accorded but an 
earthly heritage. 

Then God said unto Abraham: “This shall not be 
thine heir; but he that shall come forth out of thine 
own bowels shall be thine heir”—he that comes forth out 
of thy own true self, the son of thy mind and thy heart. 
He will inherit thee, thine own better self will he trans- 
mit unto thy descendants. And God said, “ Look now 
_ toward the heaven, and tell the stars, if thou be able to 
number them, . . . . so shall thy seed be.” 

The simile of the stars is not chosen in order to illus- 
trate the blessing of an innumerable progeny; for the 
stars visible to the naked eye can readily be counted, and 
there are not nearly so many as is generally supposed. 
Plato counted them, and, to our disappointment, could 
count only one thousand and twenty-two; and even at 
the present time, with the aid of modern astronomical 
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appliances, the number obtained, by simultaneous count- 
ing in the best observatories, with the finest telescopes, 
does not exceed six hundred thousand. The illustra- 
tion of the stars is chosen, we should say, in order to 
indicate the quality of Abraham’s progeny. Nations 
and religious brotherhoods, numerous as “the dust of 
the earth,” do not confer blessings in proportion to 
their numbers. Nor are children a blessing, if their 
ambition grovels in the dust; if their thoughts are of 
the earth, earthy; if their highest delights are sought 
in the mire. But children whose virtues shine like the 
stars in heaven, a people whose lives and teachings are 
guiding stars to the world and a light to the nations— 
happy the fathers and mothers who may call themselves 
the parents of such offspring. 

“So shall thy seed be,” even as the bright stars above, 
counted or uncounted. “And he believed in the Lord.” 
This promise touched and satisfied him. “And he ac- 
counted it to him for righteousness.” The attitude of 
mind, which assigns to strong and ofttimes blind parental 
love a subordinate place; which crushes selfishness, so 
that man no longer delights in his own good fortune, 
except inasmuch as it produces happiness for his fellow- 
men and for future generations; which forces from man’s 
bosom the plaint of Abraham, “What care I what 
God’s gifts be, if Iam to be to the world as a barren 
tree; if my spiritual conquests are to be buried with my 
body ?”—this attitude of mind, God will account to thee, 
oh man, for righteousness ! 

“Oh, Lord God, what wilt thou give unto me, seeing 
I go childless ?” 

Heavenly Father, of what value are thy gifts and thy 
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blessings, if we waste our lives, and abuse thy gifts, 
without making them productive of good to our fellow- 
creatures and to posterity? If our lives here below 
leave no trace, and are but as dust? Of what value are 
children, if they are but as dust of the earth, with 
nothing holy, ideal or sacred at work within them for 
posterity? What is the good of saving dollar upon 
dollar, hoarding an earthly treasure for our children? 
What is the good of watching and working and starvy- 
ing and worrying, in order that our children may find a 
rich heritage, while to us, in reality, is given no seed, 
since our better selves are not inherited by our children, 
and do not live on in them? “One born in my house is 
mine heir”—what avails all earthly pleasure, if thy 
heir be but a son of thy house, and not of thy mind, 
of thy heart, of thy true self! 

In the six sons of Keturah and in Ishmael, Abraham 
recognized the offspring of his house, but not of his 
mind or his faith; among eight children there was but 
one that gave him the pleasure of mirroring his own 
mind. We have-no reason, then, to feel secure in our 
children, and to expect that they will elevate them- 
selves from the dust of earth to the stars of heaven. 
Even with the very greatest care, parents may succeed 
in bringing up their sons and daughters but as children 
of the house; there are innumerable influences at work 
in the education of a child, besides the good intentions 
of the parents. If, however, you would hope for a child 
of your mind, its education and training must not be a 
secondary matter, attended to at odd moments, in the 
intervals of pleasure and business; it must be your 
chief care and first care every day. Then your child 
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will some day inherit more than your money; it will 
inherit you, and all that is good in you. And have a 
care, too, that your child, if it do inherit you, inherit 
what is good. 


RELIGION AND ETHICS. 


GEN. XVIII. 


The first division of our reading from the Torah 
to-day deals with two separate incidents in the life 
of Abraham; but, in the narrative, they are so inter- 
woven, that they seem like parts of one event. The 
one is the continuation of the revelation of God, begun 
in the foregoing chapter, concerning the future birth 
of Isaac. The second event is Abraham’s manifesta- 
tion of hospitality towards the three strangers. With 
this conception of it, the story reads about as follows: 
As observed before, God appeared to Abraham. Mean- 
while he saw three strangers approaching his tent 
in the heat of the day. Thereupon, he turned to God, 
and said, “My Lord, pass not away, I pray thee, from 
thy servant!” meaning, “while I show hospitality to 
these strangers.” After Abraham had fully discharged 
the duty of hospitality, he received the divine revela- 
tion: “I will certainly return unto thee at this time next 
year; and lo, Sarah thy wife shall have a gon.” Finally, 
we read in verse twenty-two, “And the men. turned 
their faces from there, and went towards Sodom; but 
Abraham stood yet before the Lord.” (It is said that 
this verse read originally, “God stood yet before Abra- 
ham.”) The affair with the travellers was concluded, 
and the revelation continued. 
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Thus is explained the use of the singular in the pas- 
sage cited, and thus we eliminate the displeasing element 
in the narrative—the apparent use of the name of God 
in addressing creatures that eat and drink, and appear 
in bodily form. 

For what purpose, however, are the two incidents, 
divine revelation and the exercise of hospitality, so 
intimately connected in this narrative? If the appear- 
ance and entertainment of the three men is utterly 
irrelevant to the revelation to Abraham, why is reference 
made to it in the Holy Scriptures, and for what reason 
should it have been thought worthy of preservation for 
future generations? Let us direct our attention this 
morning to this point. 

Among us who have fallen somewhat behind this 
rapidly progressing century, the word ethics is but seldom 
used, but, under the term morality, Israel has always 
highly honored what the word stands for. Ethics is the 
high sounding word for that which many a one entirely 
estranged from religion would gladly see in its place. 
Religion is, however, the unpretentious root of the tree 
on which ethics may be said to hang, one of the many 
fruits borne by it. The root of the tree draws nourish- 
ment from the dark earth for the strength of the trunk 
and the juice of the fruit. It holds the tree firmly, so 
that it may remain fixed, in one spot, for years and 
years, and proudly rearing its branches high in the air, 
may not fall to the earth with all its glory. The root 
remains modestly hidden in the ground, while all praise 
is rendered to the tree for its shade, its wood, its fruits 
and its beauty. 

Religion is the root, ethics the fruit. He whose 
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standard is an ethical one, enjoys only the fruit; he 
that lives in an atmosphere of religion, owns tree and 
fruit alike, religion and ethics. ‘ Walk before me, and 
be thou perfect,” Deity says to Abraham. If a man 
does not foster religious feeling in himself, but be- 
comes estranged from religion, he falls short of being 
a perfect man, for religious feeling forms an essential 
part of man’s nature. So, too, he that belieyes—and 
lives according to his belief—that piety, pleasing in 
the sight of God, may exist apart from ethics, he, too, 
lacks much of being a “perfect” man. Only he that is 
both pious and good is “ perfect.” The two incidents in 
the life of Abraham, as they are interwoven in this tale, 
illustrate the point under discussion. We are told of a 
divine revelation, and its narration is interrupted by 
an account of Abraham’s hospitality. Taken together, 
the two incidents show Abraham in the light of a “per- 
fect”? man. 

The narrative begins thus, “God appeared to Abra- 
ham.” How did Deity reveal himself to a human 
being? Surely, not in a physical form, perceptible 
to the senses. A divine revelation can be only an 
inward revelation. The soul is filled with the conscious- 
ness that the Lord is near, and perceives his holy will in 
a manner incomprehensible to us. At such times, the 
soul is surely in an elevated and deeply religious mood. 
Abraham was in so elevated a mood, his soul was com- 
muning with its Maker, when he observed the three 
travellers in his vicinity. In their persons, ethics made 
its demand upon him, in the midst of his devotion, 
while his heart was uplifted by the presence of God. 
Ethics represented to him, “Here, Abraham, are 
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human beings to whom you must offer help. Be 
friendly to them; welcome and refresh the weary trav- 
ellers.” As at the beginning of the chapter, we have, 
introductory to this passage, the word x1. This 
time, however, its meaning is not seeing in any form. 
As frequently, it signifies, “he deliberated.” He delib- 
erated: “Shall I turn from God? Let my God wait 
so that I may greet these strangers, and offer them my 
services?” He interrupted his devotion, and hastened 
to fulfil his earthly duty, the duty of hospitality, the 
ethical obligation of humanity. Prayer, devotion, the 
commandments and the restrictions imposed by the 
ceremonial law; in short, everything in the field of 
religion that pertains to worship of God, that helps to 
keep the idea of God alive in us, is of great value, and 
is necessary to a “ perfect” man. As soon, however, as 
man is needed for earthly duties, and ethics puts forth its 
claim to his powers, God forgives his turning away, nay, 
he even commands him not to allow his duty to man to 
be interfered with by service to God. God and his ser- 
vice can wait until man’s wants are attended to, for 
man, when in distress, craves immediate help. There 
can be no more sacred, no more divine moment in the 
life of a human being, than was that in Abraham’s life, 
described to us in the Holy Scriptures, in which his soul 
soared to the heights of revelation. Nevertheless, he 
hastened from the presence of God, and turned to human 
beings in need of help. 

But you may tell me that this is the very demand 
made of man by the worshippers of ethics, of nothing 
but ethics: “Forsake entirely the barren worship of 
God! Turn away from the dream of divine revelation, 
and devote all your powers to the active virtues of 
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ethics. Declare your absolute allegiance to a religion 
of humanity !” 

For such also our text has an impressive lesson, a les- 
son which we cannot take to heart earnestly enough, nor 
impress sufficiently on our memories. “My Lord, if now 
I have found favor in thy eyes, pass not away, I pray 
thee, from thy servant!” With these words, Abraham 
turned to God after having extended his gracious invita- 
tion to the strangers. ‘“ Let me not forget thy service, 
O Lord, while serving these men!” We daily meet 
with persons holding the firm belief that religion is con- 
fined entirely to acts of benevolence, to humanity of 
thought and deed. “I lead a moral life; my hand is 
ever open to give and to render assistance. What more 
ean be expected of me?” “My Lord, if now I have 
found favor in thy eyes, pass not away, I pray thee, 
from thy servant!” Oh God, forsake me not in my arro- 
gance, in my oyer-estimation of the little good that I do 
upon earth, that I may not lose sight of thy power; that 
I may not forget thee, from whose hand I have received 
everything, the little that I give away, as well as the 
goodly store that I keep for my own use! And if I 
should gain in piety of thought and goodness of heart, 
let me not therefore grow neglectful of thy praise, let 
my faith in thee, Heavenly Father, not lose in fervor! 

The poor man that finds himself on the road to pros- 
perity ; the prosperous man, on the road to great opu- 
lence, should call aloud with Abraham, “ My God, do 
not forsake thy servant in the days of prosperity. In 
sorrow and distress, I sought thee. I knew then that 
there was a God, whom it was the duty of a ‘perfect’ 
man to serve; let me not forget thee now that no trouble 
clouds the heaven of my life.” 
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“My God, pass not away from thy servant!” should 
also be the prayer of the man of science, the man of 
deep culture. Many a philanthropist forgets his God, 
believing that he is a “perfect” man by virtue of his 
benevolence alone, that thereby he has attained the very 
summit of life. Many a man, rich in wealth and wordly 
goods, passes heedlessly by his God in his care-free exist- 
ence. Even more common is this neglect in men rich 
in learning. They become puffed up with knowledge; 
their pride forbids them to hold a belief in God in com- 
mon with common men. But too frequently is this the 
case in our day. With many of our faith, the first fruit 
of learning is forgetfulness of God: “To worship God and 
still possess culture! The combination is impossible !” 
Oh, my God, pass not by thy servant! Let me not for- 
get thee, while seeking knowledge! Let my heart not 
lose the bliss of faith, while I am gaining in wisdom; 
let me be a man, a “ perfect” man in knowledge, and 
let me at the same time remain childlike in my belief 
in a Father of all creatures! 

“Oh God, pass not by thy servant!” may we well 
exclaim when we consider the condition of religious 
worship in our time and country. Order and decorum, 
the gratification of an esthetic sense are all admirably 
provided for in our houses of worship, and for this pro- 
gress we ought to be truly thankful. But all that has 
been done is not sufficient to bring forth devotion, and 
elevation of the soul to God, to make attendance at public 
worship a holy joy, ennobling and strengthening the soul. 
Devotion is the kernel, all the rest is merely the shell. 
“Oh God, pass not by thy servants,” who assemble in 
thy name! 


A REVELATION AT THE THRESHOLD. 


“And the Lord appeared unto Abraham in the grove of Mamré ; while 
he sat at the door of his tent in the heat of the day.’’—GEN. 
XVIII: 1. 


This verse stands in complete isolation in the chapter. 
Are we to understand that God manifested himself in 
the three visitors of whom we are told more further on 
in the chapter? Such a construction has, indeed, been 
put upon this verse, especially by Christian scholars, 
who have interpreted it as a revelation of the Trinity. 
For this very reason, we should feel ourselves called 
upon to find a better explanation of the passage. 

Our weekly portion of the Torah shows us how God 
reveals himself to man. Many believe that Deity can 
manifest himself only in thunder, as at Sinai, or to 
extraordinarily holy persons, like the prophets, or at 
particularly favored places, as in the Temple; or else 
they hold that God no longer speaks at all. Our text 
can teach them a different lesson. God revealed him- 
self to Abraham at the door of his tent, upon land 
belonging to a heathen. There is surely nothing holy, 
nothing extraordinary in this situation; on the con- 
trary, it is highly commonplace in its character. Abra- 
ham received the divine revelation while sitting at the 
entrance to his tent and seeking relief from the burning 
heat of midday. 
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Abraham was resting comfortably at the door of his 
tent, when, in the distance, he saw three men travelling 
towards him. A shrewd worldling in Abraham’s place, 
supremely conscious of his own comfortable position, 
would have allowed his idle glance, betokening ease, to 
rest upon them, and follow them until they were out of 
sight. If they had turned their steps toward his dwell- 
ing, and had asked for assistance, he would have tried 
to rid himself of them as soon as possible. In the lan- 
- guage of our day, he would have provided them with 
half-fare tickets to the next station. Not so Abraham. 
He feared that the strangers might pass by his abode, 
and he hastened towards them, and invited them cor- 
dially to be his guests, as if he were asking a favor 
instead of offering one. He offers them only bread, 
water and rest in the shade, so that they may surely 
consent to halt. When they have accepted his invita- 
tion, he prepares for them a rich repast, and is as active, 
as eager and as happy in providing for their entertain- 
ment, as if they were kings, who would repay his kind- 
ness with gold and honors. 

This was the manifestation of Deity. In the pure, 
childlike heart, in the kindly action of Abraham, God 
revealed himself. 

If, seeing a fellow-man trudging through the sand of 
the desert, in the burning midday sun, you do not arise 
from your comfortable position, and are not moved to 
show active sympathy, until the sufferer himself asks 
for your aid; if you then scrutinize the petitioner care- 
fully to decide whether he cannot drag himself along 
for some distance, so as to be out of your sight; if you 
inquire into the worth rather than the want of your 
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suffering fellow-creature ; if you refuse your aid or sym- 
pathy to a man, thinking: “He has only himself to 
blame for his present misery ”—then, indeed, not God, 
but a prudent man reveals himself. The fear of being 
deceived in the object of your benevolence, the exces- 
sive anxiety that a fellow-creature be spoilt by gener- 
osity, the principle of helping no one that is not com- 
pletely lame, of leading none not totally blind, of nursing 
none that is not sick unto death; to sympathize only 
with those completely overwhelmed by misfortune, to 
mourn for the dead alone—these are not manifestations 
of Deity. But if you go forth to meet strangers, if, 
seeing that they are in distress, you do not ask of them, 
whence they come or whither they go, nor inquire into 
their belief, nor accompany your gift with bitter re- 
proaches for the misfortune which they should have 
avoided, but feel only the impulse to aid them, to re- 
move the thorns from the path of your neighbor, then 
you may, even to-day, experience the revelation of four 
thousand years ago in the grove of Mamré. 

Such actions can, indeed, be explained only as a 
revelation of God. How could we otherwise reconcile 
delight in giving pleasure to others with human nature? 
How could man live, work and sacrifice of his own 
possessions for the benefit of others? Toil and moil to 
make the burdens of life easier for others to bear? 
Common-sense approves of the reply to David’s petition 
that a portion of the rich repast that Nabal had prepared 
for his shepherds be given to him and his exhausted 
followers: “Shall I then take my bread, and my water 
and my flesh that I have killed for my sheep-shearers, and 
give it unto men, whom I know not whence they are?” 
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Of course, we respect an honest, prudent man. He 
may be faithful and just, upright and industrious, but 
these qualities alone do not make an Abraham. Reason 
certainly does not counsel a man bowed beneath the 
weight of a hundred years, to hasten from his tent at 
noon, on a day of tropical heat, to watch for strangers, to 
offer them the freedom of his house, and to entertain 
them to the best of his ability. Reason could never 
convince us that, in certain cases, it becomes our duty 
to work for the good of others, even at the sacrifice of 
our own lives. Whenever man is active in promoting 
the good of his fellow-man through self-denial, we may 
say that we have a divine revelation, that “the Lord 
appeared unto” us. Consciously or unconsciously to 
himself, there exists in his heart the feeling, “There is 
a God, and all the universe is his possession. Every 
created thing forms a part of the whole. Whatever I 
do for my fellow-man, I do for myself as well, for my 
fellow-man and myself are but a part of the whole. And 
even were I to walk through the valley of the shadow, of 
death, I should not perish and be lost in nothingness, 
for there is a God, an immortality, an eternity. Another 
life will be mine.” 

Truly, a heartfelt, noble act of self-denial, performed 
for the welfare of others, is a revelation of God. It is 
not indispensable that such a manifestation be solemn 

and impressive; that a man should await its coming in 
talith and tefillin, with fasting and prayer, sound of 
trumpet and peal of organ. At the entrance to one’s 
house, in apparently the most commonplace situation of 
life, God may make his presence manifest. The good 
deed is accomplished, the idea realized before reason has 
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had time to apply its standard, and shape them according 
to its pattern. 

What a contrast do the two pictures in our Parashah* 
present to us. On the one side, Abraham, joyfully and 
eagerly providing for the strangers, and serving them; 
and on the other, Sodom—the whole town in an uproar, 
a mob storming a house with brutal energy, demanding 
the blood of the strangers. We must remember that 
hatred of strangers, and unkind treatment of them, was 
not peculiar to Sodom. There we find the feeling mani- 
fested with unusual bitterness. It was the normal con- 
dition throughout all parts of the world then known, 
and it remained a common characteristic, in a more or less 
aggravated form, down to our own time. Even now, 
throughout great stretches of country, the sight of a 
stranger is as welcome as that of a wild beast, and his 
life is equally safe. In the juxtaposition of these two 
strongly contrasted scenes, the workings of revelation 
and reason respectively are pointed out to us. Reason 
dictates—or at least such was its advice in former times: 
“Be on your guard against the stranger! He will surely 
do you no good, and he may work you harm.” §o 
spoke the whole world. 

In the midst of this ocean of hatred and persecution, 
arose the lonely island of love and kindness: the picture 
of Abraham and his guests. In the presence of such 
phenomena, the Psalmist exclaims, “ From the Lord is 
this come to pass, it is marvellous in our eyes,” 7. e., here 
something has taken place that is beyond the grasp of 
our understanding. In our text, it is expressed differ- 


* Each of the fifty-four weekly portions into which the Pentateuch is 
divided.—[Tr.] 
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ently ; there we read, “The Lord appeared unto him.” 
Abraham, the father of hospitality and kindness to 
strangers, was a manifestation of God, in the midst of 
a world of cold calculation. 

A man of mere prudence and sense may be an accept- 
able citizen of Sodom, but in him God does not reveal 
himself. That which his reason does not teach him, ever 
remains a sealed book to him. Everything great, ele- 
vated and beneficent in character; everything that adds 
to the happiness of the world, the product of the self. 
denial of a few noble-minded individuals, is a divine 
revelation. 

Oh, may such revelations never pass away from our 
midst! May the spirit of Abraham, manifested in his 
blessed revelations, continue to exist in the deeds of his 
children for ever and ever ! 


